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HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 


Wiesbaden Rhine, (GERMANY) 


320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House -every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 


Teleprint: 0416640 Telephone: 582/ (20 Lines) 
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M’VITIE & PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER 








Ap, ollinarisis ‘sparkling’ spring water 


The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 


comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 


Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


the true favour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 








The essence of feminine elegance... 


LES PARFUMS 


WORTH 


JE REVIENS - VERS TOI - DANS LA NUIT + IMPKUDENCE 
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\> 


The best- Outboard Motor for the World” 


ORSET Telep'one : POOLE 1/651 











For over a century 
distinguished taste has demanded 
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Messrs. Jarvis Halliday & Co. Ltd., 62 Pall Mall, London S.W.1 
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Spain’s Dry Sherry 
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Seven hundred yards of post-and-rail fencing means a pretty tidy outlay—no wonder Sir Hugh put the 
job off for months. But at last he had to face the fact that he couldn’t carry on any longer with the old 
fences in the state they were: the job had to be done, and that was that... . it was his Estate Manager helps people 


who suggested they should get credit from UDT. This meant the fencing could be paid for out of the to help 


regular estate income, not out of Sir Hugh’s capital which, as often happens, was tied up in the property. 
themselves 


UDT can do much to help those like Sir Hugh who want to improve their estates and develop their 


business. In your phone book you'll find your nearest UDT office listed — perhaps we can help you, too. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED- UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE- EASTCHEAP- LONDON EC3 ASSETS EXCEED £174,000,000 
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TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Exclusive— 
Distinctive 


#. 


For first-hand information on any 
of our tours contact. 


international services Itd. 


7 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 5551. 











VISIT THE 


UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC 


(Egypt and Syria) 


In the United Arab Republic you can enjoy the splen- 
dours of an ancient culture amid the luxuries of modern 
civilisation. After an excursion to the fabulous temples 
of the Pharaohs or to some of the glittering mosques, 
you can relax on gorgeous beaches, visit the exciting 








shops, or linger over a cool drink at one of 
the superb hotels. 


tion please contact vour 
travel agent or: 

Mr. KHALID AZMY 
(Counsellor) 

i tie Mission of the 


For leaflets and full informa- 


United Arab Republic Tourist Section, 75 South Audley Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GROsvenor 2401. 
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THE PROGRAMME 
WITH A 


DIFFERENCE 


If you entrust us with your holiday plans 
you will not mix with the crowds. 


aneneeaweneses 


In addition to holidays at European 
seaside resorts and visits to famous 
cities our sporting holidays provide 
sailing in Norway and France, pony 
trekking in Spain and Norway, 
water sports in Italy, fishing in 
Norway, and mountain walking 
in the Italian Dolomites. H 

If you want to know more about our personal and | 4 


individual services, please write, ‘phone or call 
for our brochure. 


LAIRDWAYS LIMITED 

Prop. WORLD SPORT & TRAVEL SERVICE 

198, SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
BEL. 6361 








WITH PAN EUROPA 
Paris 4 days (coach/air) It Gns. 
Special Easter and Whitsun departures 

Italy 15 days ee * 39 Gns. 
Rimini 15 days (rail/coach) 394 Gns. 
Capri 15 days “ 484 Gns. 
Dolomites and 
Venice 8 days - an 33 Gns. 
Swiss and Italian 

lakes 12 days ,, ~ 35 Gns. 
italian Riviera 
Alassio 15 days ‘on o 42 Gns. 
French Riviera, 
Menton 12 days (coach) 37 Gns. 
Spain 11 days " 374 Gns. 
Costa Brava 14 days 36 Gns. 
San Sebastian 10 days 23 Gns. 
Czechoslavakia 12 days 36 Gns. 
Hungary 14 days is 41 Gns. 
Egypt 15 days 9 £135.5.0 
Israel and the 
Holy Land 12 days (air) £173.0.0 
U.S.S.R. (Moscow) 15 days (coach) 61 Gns. 
and many others. Write for illustrated 

brochure to dept. LNI 

PAN EUROPA TOURS 

25, Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.|. 
HOLborn 1193/4. 














to Sunny Scandinavia 
via Swedish Lloyd 


Lovely beaches, extra hours of sun- 
shine, good roads, traffic on the left, 
petrol about 4/6d agallon...Sweden 
1s perfect for motoring and bathing 
holidays. Cross: Tilbury to Gothen- 
burg, in the heart of Scandinavia. 
36 hours in a cruise-like 
atmosphere, with famed 
smorgasbord. Cars go 
free if with 4 people, 
75% of cost if with 3. 
The car free route is the 
carefree route. Enjoy it! 
FOR NON-MOTORISTS: 


(| 500 miles of FREE TRAIN 
4 TRAVEL in Sweden's beau- 
tiful South, 

Details from your Travel Agent, or 


Swenisn © Lioyp 


Marlow House, Lioyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 
ROYal 3161 

















CIT, the largest Italian tourist organisation, 
can offer you the best possible holiday in Italy. 


dust a selection of the 100 holidays ihabl 








on the continent 


Yacht Holiday Cruises on first-class British Motor 
Ships through the sheltered waterways of Europe 
are a new and delightful experience for even the 
most sophisticated cravelle-. The Yachts are floating 
hotels chroughout the holiday and the atmosphere 
is that of a very pleasant cruise with friends. First- 
Class cravel, excellent food and service, complete the 
picture and make a Yacht Holiday the finest value for 
Send for itlustrated booklec from Capt. Low 


1961 PROGRAMME 


Holland and Bulbfields. Apri! to 
May, 8 days 


money. 


38 gns. 
The Rhineland, May ~ et. 59 gns. 
1S Days a. 


Rhine - a 
te Frankfurt gns. 


Rhine - - - 
te Heidelberg ens. 


Across Europe 77 
te Switzerland ons. 





85 BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD. LONDON, S.W.1 





VIC. 2853 


¢ 114, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.| 
¢ GERrard 6336. 
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cornelder’s present _ 









... the original and delightful concept of river 
cruising, visiting Holland, Germany, France 
and Switzerland. The botels * Amsterdam” 
and * Arnhem™ carry 60-80 passengers, with 
every comfort, through the beauties of the 
Rhineland, in 8 or 15 days of superb relaxation. 
Fares from London, inclusive of many excur- 
sions, from 43 gns. and 65 gns. 

Weekly departures from April to October. 
Also “ Holland in the Spring” cruises. 


cornelder's 


Member A.B.T.A. 
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10, Charies ti Street, London, $.W.1 


RAIL AIR 
I2 nights 14 nights G)S)S)S)S)S)S)S)S)S)S)G)G)G)G)G) 
at Hotel at Hotel fl 9} 
Icalian Riviera £31. 08 £38.17.0 
Viareggio €31.15.0 £40. 9.0 fl G R E E C E 19} 
Adriatic € ast £27. 6.0 as. 
tealian Lakes <31.10.0 £43.18.0 hl {G) 
Elba . 8.0 £52. 08 fl ° 9) 
Sicily and Sardinia 4.10.0 £59. 0.0 and its H 
Capri £53. 9.0 - £67. 0.0 fl SC [@): 
Sorrento Area | g4biS@ | a59.18.0 fal islands iG) 
CONDUCTED TOURS BY COACH ie (5) : 
Easter Tour i4days £58. 0.0 bl ate —_., 1G) : 
Discovery Tour 1S days £47.10.0 il — TA 
Luxury Grand Tour 21 days £99.15.0 THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS Bl Ta] 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers, . : 
Book tivongh CIT or local Venice, italian Lakes and Dolomites, fl NOW is the time to _ jor @ 
travel agents. oorish in and South . s reservations for 
An ideal fort t P. ; 
Scandiovia: hors ans Cope, — | ED! Easer Crises from Veni | 
U.S.A.-Californi $ sles of Greece ses f Pj 
Cc iT Please send me your free brochure. North Spalo ond ry fh ag : fl 3 iennhel—Teap--Pergumam-<Eghanes {Gj 
M : las, ; and Isles of Greece C f Pi ; 
Sale ee ny : fl @ Puliman coach conte @ldhin Geenen ai 9) 
Name gue, Vienna, Budapest, ; @ Weekly regular services Venice— 
teal. the Perfect Way, ‘Ol Ancona—Brindisi to Pirzus |G 
Address... U an le the toe ‘fl CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR [GJ 
LL. soe pay ‘fl OCEANWAYS (G} 
y in Spring. : 
(From 79 gns.) Ask for Brochure “ILN “ ‘Ol STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. {0} 
CIT (England) Limited, LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 3 Dept. H/!, 23 Haymarket, London, $.W.!. [Gj] 























67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W3S 
(ABTA) — Tel.: MAI: 4321 (or Agents) 
















Tel. TRAfalgar 6055-6 


SES55555555555 








to a land of unspoiled beauty... 
to golden sands and open 
country ... where the sun just 
shines and shines . . . to a place 
of fine hotels and friendly 
people . . . off you go, by air, 
land, or sea, to enjoy an 
inexpensive holiday. 





Off you go to 
PORTUGAL 


for a vintage holiday 


See your Travel Agent about bookings. 


For any further details please write to 
The Portuguese State Office, 20 Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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LEBANON 


OFFERS YOU EVERYTHING 


Within easy daily reach of London by M.E.A. 
Comet 4C service to-Beirut,the playground 
of the Middle East. 
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A HOLIDAY IN EAST AFRICA CAN MEAN ALL THIS 


Game, sea, mountains 
sunshine and excitement 


Explore the natural beauty of the still untamed forests 
and mountains—fish in a tropical wonderland—see wild 
animals as they really live. All this, plus comfortable 
hotels and inns, excellent food, and good travelling 
facilities. That's why the three mainland territories of 
East Africa and Zanzibar offer the finest holiday you 
can imagine. Ask about the new economy fares—and 
don't forget to bring your camera! 


THIS REALLY IS A HOLIDAY WITH A DIFFERENCE! 


‘ Write to the 
EAST AFRICA TOURIST TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
‘SS Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square London W.C.2. & P.O. Box 2013. Nairobi, Kenya 
v%a KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
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THIS IS ALUMINIUM 


Spick and 


no more 
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permanently span- 


spit and polish! 





BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


* Britain’s 
Largest 
Oldest 
Newest 


O Best 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD = Aluminium 


Producing 
Company! 





Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 | Britalumin London Telex 








Write 

Ring 

Cable 

Call 
Literature 
Samples 
Advice 
Inspiration ! 
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DEMONSTRATING AGAINST THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT’S AUSTERITY PROGRAMME: A MARCH OF STRIKERS IN BRUSSELS, 
WHERE THE STRIKE HAD VIRTUALLY PARALYSED THE NATION, AND HAD SPREAD TO OTHER IMPORTANT CITIES. 


In an attempt to offset the severe losses which Belgium has incurred in 
the Congo, the Catholic-Liberal Government led by M. Eyskens brought in 
a programme of severe economies which included increased taxation and a 
reduction in social benefits. Uproar followed, which has threatened to bring 
down the Government. During a debate on these austerity measures on 
December 23, the Chamber of Deputies was turned into a free-for-all when 


about eighty Socialists surged angrily towards the rostrum as a Government 


- supporter was speaking. At the same time a strike spread over most of 


French-speaking southern Belgium and into the Flemish-speaking areas, 
and by December 30 violent demonstrations had broken out. The King 
interrupted his honeymoon to fly back on December 29. Other photographs 
of the demonstrations appear on pages 6 and 7. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}4.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Ilustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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ANGRY STRIKERS BREAKING UP A CAR WHOSE DRIVER HAD ATTEMPTED TO FORCE A WAY 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS OF BRUSSELS: SCENES OF THE BELGIAN RIOTS. 


THROUGH THE DEMONSTRATION PARADE ON DECEMBER 29. 


NE of the most un- 
pleasant aspects of 

the riots in Belgium is 
the senseless violence; 
a B.P. lorry crashed on 
the Brussels airport road 
which had been strewn 
with nails, tramcars 
have had their windows 
broken and in Ghent the 
strikers stoned the police. 
In a battle on Decem- 
ber 30 between police 
and strikers in Brussels 
a demonstrator, Francis 
van der Strappen, was 
shot dead by someone 
who said he was coming 
to the help of a police- 
man. The strike will 
hardly help to alleviate 
the economic situation 
which was its chief 
cause; M. Eyskens, the 
Prime Minister, said the 
strike had stopped about 
half Belgium’s industry 
and that it was costing 
about £3,000,000 a day. 
However, by January 1, 
the Socialists had not 
been able to bring all the 
country’s workers out 
on strike since the 
Catholic trades unions 
have condemned it. 
More demonstrations 

were threatened. 
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STRIKERS ABANDONING A BUS WHICH THEY HAD EFFECTIVELY PUT OUT OF SERVICE IN THE 


ATTEMPT TO HOLD UP TRANSPORT. 
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AN INCIDENT IN WHICH A GENDARME CAME TO GRIEF WITH THE STRIKERS WHO HAD BROKEN THROUGH A POLICE CORDON IN BRUSSELS ON DECEMBER 30. 


wiowr 


A DEMONSTRATOR BEING LED TO A POLICE VAN AFTER THE PITCHED BATTLE BETWEEN 
POLICE AND STRIKERS ON DECEMBER 30. 


THE BODY OF THE DEMONSTRATOR, FRANCIS VAN DER STRAPPEN, WHO WAS SHOT 
DEAD BY A MAN WHO WAS ATTEMPTING TO COME TO THE HELP OF THE POLICE. 
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AN UGLY SCENE IN BRUSSELS ON DECEMBER 30, AS AN ISOLATED POLICEMAN IS SURROUNDED BY DEMONSTRATORS AND RUNS FOR COVER UNDER A SHOWER OF STONES. 
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CORNERED, HE BACKS INTO A DOORWAY AND WIELDS HIS TRUNCHEON TO DEFEND HIMSELF. JUST AFTERWARDS HE WAS OVERWHELMED AND BEATEN UP BEFORE HELP CAME. 


WITNESS TO MOUNTING ANGER AND FRUSTRATION IN BELGIUM: DEMONSTRATORS ATTACKING A POLICEMAN. 


This one isolated scene shows only a small part of the violence which broke himself alone in front of a hostile group of demonstrators who advanced on him, 
out in the Belgian capital on December 30, in which a man was killed—but cornered him and started to beat him up before he was rescued. In the 
not by a policeman. This incident started when, after repeated moves by scuffie shots were heard and a man was killed. The shooting appears to have 
mounted and foot police to break up groups of demonstrators who were been done by a man trying to rescue the policeman. Another man was 
stoning the central post office and the Sabena airlines building, small clusters wounded by a shot in the chest. Meanwhile, in Parliament, which was due 
of strikers were being dispersed by foot police. This policeman found to reopen on January 3, the atmosphere has hardly been less heated. 
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HE fashion of this world changes, and it 
changes more quickly than those living can 
ever realise. At the beginning of a new year it is 
perhaps as well to remind oneself of this. In all 
ages those in the fashion of the hour have despised 
and jeered at those not in the fashion, yet nothing 
is more certain than the “cool cat” of to-day 
will be the “ square ’’ of to-morrow. What history 
teaches is a moot point, and some cynics say it 
teaches nothing. Yet this, at least, is not true, 
for it certainly teaches, and repeatedly proves, one 
thing. It teaches that nothing is constant except 
human nature, and earth and air and ocean, and 
even these, science suggests, only relatively; that 
ideas and fashions and modes of thought, those 
whimsies in men’s uncertain minds, are as 
evanescent as smoke; that what is acclaimed 
to-day will assuredly be 
discounted to-morrow, 
even though in some 
future age it may return, 
in some sort or other, to 
fashion. It is all Titian 
to a Christmas card that 
even the mighty Picasso 
will be no more regarded 
in forty years’ time than 
Alma Tadema is to-day; 
that Mr. Benjamin 
Britten’s charming and 
contemporary arrange- 
ments of songs will 
presently seem as out of 
date as Frederic Austin’s 
at present so non-contem- 
porary and equally 
charming ones; that the 
prevailing architecture of 
concrete boxes piled on 
boxes will be supplanted 
in course of time by one 
all spikes or spheres like 
the St. Pancras Hotel or 
the Brighton Pavilion ! 
The wind of change is 
blowing all right, but, 
pace Mr. Macmillan, it 
blows all the time. It has 
blown since the beginning 
of time and will blow to 
the end of it; and we of 
the moment,and our 
cherished notions and 
fashions, will be blown 
with it like last year’s 
leaves. 

A dozen or more years ago, in the aftermath of 
the Second World War, I described on this page 
the contemporary scene in that part of London 
in which I then lived and still live: ‘‘ the great 
houses built by the Forsytes, their unpainted 
surfaces peeling scabrously and their vast Italianate 
lower windows staring uncurtained on unfenced, 
neglected gardens,’’ and, “‘ in every house, as the 
winter twilight drew on, the windows blazing with 
unshaded electric lights and shabby clerks and 
typists, and scarcely less shabby porters and 
messengers in official uniform, shuffling to and fro 
with trays and pots of tea,’’ as the vast, inflated, 
post-war hindquarters of Whitehall sat massively 
on the Britain of the future, recording and com- 
piling statistics. I recalled how, in my infancy, 
half a century before, I had witnessed in occupation 
of those streets and houses “the army of the 
vanished Forsytes in all its strength and glory, 
heard the tinkle of its delicate, massed tea- 
cups, and see. the broughams and victorias 
assembled in their proud hundreds in Prince’s and 
Queen's Gate.’ And I ventured on a prophecy 
that, unless the triumphant army of clerks 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


encamped among the sacred shrines and temples 
~ the vanished Forsytes could create a real 
and living society in the place of that which they 
had supplanted, their power and presence, then 
so all-pervading, would become as much a thing 
of the past as that of their predecessors. 


For men and women are flesh and blood, with the 
pride and fire of flesh and blood, and cannot be content 
with a paper kingdom alone. Nature abhors a vacuum, 
and, unless the triumphant army of the clerkly can 
create a real kingdom of men in the place of that which 
they have destroyed, their triumph, for all their present 
apparent power, will inevitably be short-lived. Some 
new destroyer and conqueror, impelled by the returning 
surge of human hopes and aspirations, will pour over 
Kensington and many another place, and expel the 
sterile clerks and counters. Their realm is too colourless, 





FLAMES AT LOW TIDE: THE BLAZING TIMBER WHARF IN BARKING, ESSEX, AS FIREMEN WERE STILL FIGHTING TO BRING THE 


FIRE UNDER CONTROL AFTER MANY HOURS. 


too bloodless to endure. A saucerless cup of tea 
and a filing-cabinet are not enough. Humanity will 
demand some more alluring symbol; the trumpet and 
tucket will sound once more, and the human multitude, 
glorious and absurd with banners, will set off on 
the march again towards the unattainable illusion, 
scattering the clerks and their fluttering pieces of paper 
into oblivion.* 


Well, so far as this little part of London is 
concerned, in just over a decade my prediction has 
been fulfilled. Snobbery and frivolity, though in 
novel forms, have returned to Kensington Gore, 
Knightsbridge and Belgravia; the barren, furniture- 
less houses, then filled with Civil Servants and 
typewriters, have been repainted and turned into 
fashionable flats; vast expensive new blocks of 
buildings, office and residential, have risen like 
glittering towers; the streets are filled with 
expensive cars and mink-coated women putting 
my own shabby clothes and unfashionable exterior 
to shame. Scarcely without realising it, we have 
moved from the drab, high-purposed Fabian 
Utopia of the late ’forties into the money-conscious, 
take-over-bid, snob-party-publicity build-up of 


At one point over 20,000 gallons per 


the early ‘sixties. And with each year the gradual 
transformation becomes more apparent. Else- 
where there have been other changes as startling 
and complete. Where shall we be when the 
’sixties turn into the ‘seventies, and the ‘seventies 
into the ‘eighties ? Will the current notions and 
beliefs of to-day have any popular validity ?- 

will the young who are now in the forefront of 
imagined progress be lagging, like their prede- 
cessors of twenty years ago, far in its wake ? 
Which, ! wonder, of the popular ideas of our own 
hour, will seem most antiquated, even be derided 
or detested ? What, for instance, would our grand- 
fathers—who, contrary to contemporary belief, 
were no more fools or knaves than we—have 
made of our current political creed that the right 
of savages, if in a numerical majority, to destroy 
a civilised society is some- 
thing sacred and inherent 
in what are termed com- 
mon human rights ? And 
will, one wonders, our 
grandchildren or even our 
children regard this sup- 
position as we do ? When, 
for instance—-as seems 
likely if the present trend 
continues for a few more 
years—the still un- 
educated grandchildren 
of men who practised, and 
regarded as normal 
practices, slavery, human 
sacrifice, witchcraft and 
mass extermination, have 
been allowed to wreak 
their will, with murder, 
rape, arson, and com- 
munal robbery, on a 
minority society of their 
civilised neighbours who, 
by their industry, accu- 
mulated knowledge and 
law-abiding virtues, have 
created wealth and order 
where was formerly only 
a savage wilderness, will 
our present belief, to-day 
almost universally sub- 
scribed to in Press and 
on hustings, be regarded 


When Austin’s timber wharf caught fire on December 29, houses nearby were evacuated by the police because it was feared as humane and “pro- 
that a blazing stack might fall across them. A school close by had been turned into a reception centre. Meanwhile, gasmen 
hurriedly turned off the supply to avoid explosions, and for their pains got saturated by water from firemen on turntable 
ladders. Twenty-five fire pumps were being used to supply water, and when the tide had risen sufficiently fireboats were 
able to move into Barking Creek from the River Thames and join in the operation. 

minute were being poured onto the blaze, which was finally brought under control well into the night. 


gressive "’ ?—or will it be 
repudiated with horror 
and loathing ? And what, 
one wonders, will another 
age think of a social notion that considers 
it enlightened and expedient to condemn vast 
multitudes to live in continuous noise, stink, 
danger and upheaval merely in order that those 
travelling by car or aircraft may do so at the 
maximum possible speed regardless of every other 
human ‘activity and amenity ? These are ques- 
tions, and many others like them, which the future 
will answer, and answer, one can be sure—though 
one can be sure of nothing else—in ways which 
will be quite different to those in which, following 
our neighbour and the fashion of the hour, we 
answer them to-day. When next New Year’s Day 
comes round, unless the premature use of man- 
kind’s new-found weapons has greatly precipitated 
the rate of change, we shall still seem, and think, 
very much as we do to-day. But when the cumula- 
tive changes of ten or twenty years have been added 
to one another the picture will be a very different 
one. And the “cool cats’’ of to-day will be pathetic 
old “ squares,’ and much looked down upon, we 
can be sure, by the “ cool cats " of to-morrow. 


*“ Historian's Holiday.” (Collins, pp. 120-121.) 
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THE THREAT OF A MAJOR 


THE 


VIENTIANE, THE ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF LAOS, JUST AFTER THE RIGHT-WING 
TROOPS UNDER GENERAL PHOUMI NOSAVAN HAD DRIVEN OUT THE PRO-COMMUNISTS. 


SHOWING HOW LAOS LIES IN RELATION TO CHINA, 
SIAM AND VIET-NAM, AND THE AREA OF THE 
RECENT COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE. 


THE PRICE OF A CIVIL WAR WHICH THREATENS TO BECOME AN INTERNATIONAL ONE : WRECKED 


BUILDINGS IN VIENTIANE AFTER THE RIGHT-WING VICTORY. 


It is as difficult to sort out the various opposing factions in the strategically- 
placed country of Laos as it is to ascertain the extent to which the fighting 
there is being insidiously dictated by outside powers. Briefly, the situation is 
this. The long-standing struggle between right- and left-wing forces in the 
country has frequently over the last few years flared up into fighting between 
the pro-Communist Pathet Lao guerillas and Government right-wing troops. 
In August last year a coup d’éat led by Captain Kong Lae brought Prince 
Souvanna Phouma to power as a neutralist Prime Minister in an attempt to 
end this struggle. But attempts to form a coalition finally failed, Prince 
Souvanna fied to Cambodia, fighting broke out again and Captain Kong Lae 


ILLUSTRATED 
WAR: THE INSIDIOUS CAMPAIGN IN LAOS. 


yer? Fg 
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A RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT OVER LAOS? A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON 
DECEMBER 21 OF WHAT IS CLAIMED TO BE AN ILYUSHIN DURING 
AN ATTEMPT TO DROP SUPPLIES TO PATHET 


LONDON NEWS 


_. eee 
Se 


FLEEING FOR THE SAFETY OF THE SIAM BORDER TO THE SOUTH: REFUGEES CARRYING JUS: A FEW 


POSSESSIONS DRIVEN OUT BY THE FOUR-DAY FIGHTING IN VIENTIANE. 


TROOP SUPPLIES BY PARACHUTE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
OF WHAT IS CLAIMED TO BE MILITARY EQUIPMENT DROPPED 
LAO TROOPS. 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE LAOTIAN ARMY HEADQUARTERS AFTER THE FOUR-DAY 
MILITARY STRUGGLE IN MID-DECEMBER. FIGHTING CONTINUES FURTHER NORTH. 


placed himself in charge of pro-Communist forces in Vientiane, the admini- 
strative capital. Strong opposition came from an o right-wing Defence 
Minister, General Phoumi Nosavan, who fought a successful campaign to 
capture Vientiane and set up a provisional government led by Prince Boun 
Oum. Since then fighting has continued north of Vientiane, with a strong 
suggestion that the groups of pro-Communist forces have been supported by 
Russian Ilyushin aircraft. There have been a number of left-wing military 
successes in the area north of Vientiane, and the Laos Government claims 
that there has been an invasion by Communist troops from North Viet-nam. 
SEATO is committed to aiding Laos in the event of foreign invasion. 
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Ww I wrote the other day of 
the passions behind the Belgian 
throne the last thing | expected was 
that I should be returning to that scene 
so soon. It may be equally surprising 
to readers informed that my topic 

day is the strike if I go on to suggest 
that there is some connection between 
the way the Belgians treat their 
sovereigns and their behaviour in an industrial 
dispute. Where, it seems to me, public opinion 
goes astray 1S in accepting at face value the 
conception of this people as the most easygoing 
in Europe, if not in the world. Even those who 
realise that it may be moved to fury by its obvious 
virtues miss a savage—I had almost written, a 
satanic—element. And in saying this | would 
add that, if I have a prejudice in favour of any 
single nation, if | am ever moved by sentiment 
pure and simple, it is the warmth of my feelings 
for Belgium that sends me astray. 


If I am to carry conviction here it will have to 
be by argument which may appear fragile, and if 
asked for something in one sentence can only 
admit I am stumped. When the resistance move- 
ment of World War Two was ordered to disband 
and hand in its arms by the Belgian Government 
because all was over bar the shouting, the loyal 
obeyed as a matter of course. Their political 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


THE BELGIAN STRIKE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


nationalism as much as to British or French 


jealousy and greed for the wealth of the Congo. 


Whether or not the next stage was mistaken | 
cannot say The cost in cash alone was pheno 
menal and the Government decided that its credit 
would collapse if it did not repair the damage 
without a moment's delay. The practical effect 
was parlous Hardly had the country seen the 
announcement when the storm burst—and, make 
no mistake on this point—its force was such that 
it came within a hair’s-breadth of destroying the 
life of the nation. This may sound absurd in view 
of the collapse of efforts to extend the strike, but 
it will not be disputed by any informed observer. 


I come back to my real subject, which lies in 
the unique character of Belgian trade unionism. 
First, the Belgians remain two nations, not in 
fact only, but in sentiment. Fleming and Walloon 
behave in 1960 as Norman and Saxon behaved in 
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strike summons may be answered less 
enthusiastically than we expected 
indeed prove what we call a flop; but 
at least the response is always what 


appears to us consistent, whereas the 
Belgian consistency is beyond us. 


Whatever the rights and wrongs of the 

past, there can beno doubt about British 

policy now. It is not a case of persuading our friends 
that they have been wrong, but of holding out to 
them the hand of sympathy and affection as a 
means of putting matters right. The damage done is 
grave enough but in no sense irreparable. What we 
want is that the two main factors, African nation- 
alism and Belgian misfortune, should be dealt 
with together—and that means there must be no 
lecturing or, for that matter, a mood of sackcloth 
and ashes. I hope, however, that I have justified 
my opening gambit about the resemblance between 
the spirit in which Belgians have opposed their 
sovereigns and that in which they have dealt 
with the Congo and the problem of finding the 
It is intensity, passion pure and 


money for it. 
otherwise be 


simple, in a people who would 
rezarded as among the calmest and best balanced 
of the modern world. 


About all that can be prophesied is that no 
extension of the catastrophe in any way comparable 





CALLED BACK FROM HIS HONEYMOON ON ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERE STRIKES IN BELGIUM: KING BAUDOUIN WITH QUEEN FABIOLA ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT LAEKEN ON DECEMBER 29 


King Baudouin of the Belgians was forced to cut short his honeymoon in Spain, due to 
the strike organised by the Socialist opposition. He and Queen Fabiola flew from Seville 
On December 30 the King received the Presidents of the three 


by military aircraft. 


opponents, claiming equal loyalty, made every 
effort to increase their fighting strength. In fact 
it was only then that they really began to fight. 
You may retort that Communism is always 
sinister, but can you give another instance of its 
trying to lose the war ? 


However, I will postpone the intricacies for 
the moment and deal first with the relations 
between the Congo tragedy and the strike, which 
could not be simpler. The Belgian Government 
made a sensational error in its appraisal of the 
situation. In face of every argument its friends 
could advance it was convinced that its policy 
would at once put an end to unrest. Even more 
astounding is the fact that it remains certain it 
was right: if matters went wrong it must have 
been because these stupid allies stepped in and 
upset them. The unhappy Belgian Ministers have 
been interviewed time after time without ever 
giving an explanation which has seemed sane to 
any but themselves. Sometimes one feels that 
they believe their disaster was due, not to African 


1066. Next, there is a religious division which 
might be expected to run on the same lines but 
which is, in fact, unrelated. One side may be 
overwhelmingly of one religion, one of another. 
One may be in principle far more left-wing than 
the other. Left and right have no meaning in this 
connection because unionism decides each party’s 
views on wages, whereas race and/or religion 
decides it on every other, even when the issues are 
what Britons would call diametrically opposed. It 
is as if our Labour sometimes voted Tory and our 
Tory became sometimes redder than Labour. On 
top of all this we find a further complexity, 
though this time not of a puzzling kind. The 
action of a union is influenced to an extraordinary 
extent by the trade which it represents. With us, 
when a difference can be seen it is because discipline 
has failed; in Belgium, discipline is not a factor. 


It is against this fautastic background that we 
have to view the reaction to the Government’s 
scheme for a return to solvency. Our simple 
problems occasionally defeat us in so far as a 





major political parties, the Socialist party, which is in opposition, and the Liberal and 
Christian Social parties which make up the Government Coalition. The Prime Minister, 
M. Eyskens, delivered a warning to the King not to interfere. 


is possible and that people in the mass will in 
a few weeks be wondering what all the fuss was 
about. I repeat that the risk was as great as any 
experienced since the first shot was fired at a 
Belgian in the Congo, but I freely own that this 
time the general public has no need to be ashamed 
of its mistake. I feel, indeed, that there is no 
paradox philosophically in saying that mistakes 
do not count if all goes well sooner or later, because 
in that case they cannot be tfeated as mistakes. 


Finally, I am not as might be supposed contend- 
ing that passion or even fanaticism must be treated 
as errors in themselves, any more than judicious 
deliberation should necessarily be treated as a 
virtue. In a distant past we derided the thesis 
that there was such a thing as a “ line of beauty’ 
which began and ended the subject. We are closer 
to that opinion now than we are to the “ rationalist ”’ 
doctrine which was supposed to have demolished 
it. All that I need add is that we need no longer 
look on the accident in terms of force but solely in 
those of time lost. 
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BRASILIA. PROBABLY THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY OF THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE NEW 

CAPITAL: OSCAR NIEMEYER’S CATHEDRAL BUILDING IN CONSTRUCTION. GLASS WILL LINK 

THE MAIN BOOMERANG-LIKE STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS. THE DIAMETER IS 230 FT., THE 
HEIGHT 130 FT. THE ENTRANCE WILL BE UNDERGROUND 
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MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. A MODEL HOUSE SURROUNDED WITH A MILE OF POLY- 
ETHYLENE TUBING—A PROJECT DESIGNED TO STUDY THE EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVE FALL-OUT 
This device, produced by Technical Operations, Inc. for the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization—at Burlington, Mass.—simulates radiation effects by means of a cobalt source 
of 10-curie strength travelling through the spiral tubing, and so tests types of protection 
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COPENHAGEN. THE FAMOUS HORSE AND SUN DISC OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, A BRONZE 
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SYDNEY. LORD DUNROSSIL PRESENTING THE DAVIS CUP TO MR. HARRY HOPMAN, THE 

CAPTAIN. THE TEAM (L. TO R.) ARE: R. MARK, R. EMERSON, R. LAVER, N. FRASER. 
Australia retained her hold on the Davis Cup, a victory of four matches to one being com- 
pleted on December 28. In this day’s play, R. Laver beat O. Sirola 9—7, 6—2, 6—3, but in 
the final match, N. Pietrangeli beat the Win. bledon char pion N. Fraser, 11—9, 6—3, 1—6, 6—2. 











FLORIDA, U.S.A. A NEW BRIDGE FOR MIAMI: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE BRIDGE UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AT MACARTHUR CAUSEWAY. IT CONNECTS DOWNTOWN MIAMI WITH MIAMI 
BEACH, AND THE PHOTOGRAPH IS TAKEN FROM THE MIAMI BEACH SIDE. } 
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FOUND IN 1902, WHICH HAS BEEN DAMAGED IN A WANTON ATTACK 
On December 28, a young man came into the National Museum and threw a heavy sledge hammer through the 
glass case containing the famous Bronze Age horse, chariot and sun disc which was found in North Zealand; 
and did considerable damage. When arrested he gave a very confused account of his motives 


Wen. 





OF THE HORSE 


COPENHAGEN. AFTER THE HAMMER ATTACK: THE FRAGMENTS 


AND SUN DISC-—-AND THE SHATTERED GLASS CASE. 
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MILAN, ITALY. A CIGARETTE WHICH NEEDS NO 

LIGHTER: A NEW SELF-LIGHTING CIGARETTE WHICH 

NEEDS ONLY TO BE RUBBED ON THE END OF THE PACKET 

TO IGNITE. IT IS SLIGHTLY IMPREGNATED WITH AN EASILY 

COMBUSTIBLE MATERIAL. THE CIGARETTE IS TO BE 

MANUFACTURED IN SWITZERLAND AND “LAUNCHED” 
ON THE AMERICAN MARKET. 


GREECE. TOASTING A TANKER: MRS. AMALIA KARAMANLIS, 
WIFE OF THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER, AND MR. STAVROS 
NIARCHOS, WHOSE TANKER, WORLD HOPE, SHE HAD JUST 
LAUNCHED. OF 25,000 TONS, IT REPLACES WORLD HARMONY, 


THE BUILDING OF THE VESSEL ENTIRELY IN GREECE 
CONSIDERED A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 








PARIS. LEAVING THE COURT AFTER GIVING EVIDENCE 
AT THE “ BARRICADES ” TRIAL: GENERAL MAXIME WEYGAND, 
ALMOST NINETY-FOUR, WHO WAS MILITARY COMMANDER 
DURING THE BRIEF BATTLE OF FRANCE IN 1940, AND HAD 
SERVED AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN ALGIERS UNTIL 1941. 
THE TRIAL IS OF THOSE ACCUSED OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
ALGIERS INSURRECTION LAST JANUARY. MEANWHILE M. 
PIERRE LAGAILLARDE IS REPORTED TO BE STILL IN MADRID. 


WAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NOT A NEW WAY OF VIEWING THE CITY, 

BUT PART OF A CAMPAIGN TO PREVENT BIRDS FROM ROOSTING 

IN THE TREES DURING THE INAUGURAL PRESIDENTIAL PARADE 

ON DECEMBER 28: WORKMEN SPRAYING BRANCHES WITH A 

SUBSTANCE REPELLENT TO BIRDS. THIS NOVEL CROW’S NEST 

AND APPARATUS WAS IN USE IN PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
ONE OF THE CITY’S MAIN THOROUGHFARES. 











PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 


CONFERENCE AT THE KENNEDYS’ HOME. 
PINK PYJAMAS AND HER MOTHER'S SHOES. 


STOCKHOLM. A DIVING SUIT FOR A TERRIER: A 
SWEDISH FROGMAN, AN INSTRUCTOR AT A FROGMAN 
SCHOOL, ADJUSTING BREATHING EQUIPMENT FOR HIS 
FOX TERRIER “LOVELY,” CLAIMED TO BE THE WORLD'S 
FIRST “FROG-DOG.” THE TERRIER APPEARS TO LIKE 
DIVING IN THE PLASTIC MASK, CONNECTED BY TWO TUBES 
TO AN OXYGEN CONTAINER. “LOVELY” CAN STAY DOWN 
AS LONG AS TWENTY MINUTES. 


STEALING THE SHOW 
FROM HER FAMOUS FATHER?: THREE-YEAR-OLD CAROLINE 
KENNEDY, DAUGHTER OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT, 
WHO SEEMED DETERMINED TO TAKE PART IN A RECENT PRESS 
SHE WAS WEARING 
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FORT BENNING, GEORGIA, U.S.A. THE U.S. ARMY'S NEW 

“ DAVY CROCKETT,” A PORTABLE WEAPONS SYSTEM CAPABLE 

OF FIRING ATOMIC OR CONVENTIONAL WARHEADS IN SUPPORT 

OF THE ARMY’S FRONT-LINE BATTLE GROUPS. THE WEAPON 

IS SUPPLIED IN HEAVY OR LIGHT VERSIONS, AND EITHER CAN 

BE MOUNTED ON A JEEP OR ARMOURED PERSONNEL CARRIER 
AND BE OPERATED BY AS FEW AS TWO MEN. 


MOSCOW. EMPLOYEES OF THE STATE BANK LOAD- 

ING BAGS OF THE NEW HEAVY ROUBLE ONTO TROLLEYS 

FOR TRANSFERENCE TO OTHER BANKS. THE NEW 

ROUBLE IS WORTH TEN TIMES THE OLD ONE. THE 

SOVIET GOVERNMENT HAS ALSO ISSUED A NEW 
100-ROUBLE NOTE. 


eee 
FRANKFURT, GERMANY. A NAZI WAR CRIMINAL 
ARRESTED: RICHARD BAER (CENTRE) BEING ESCORTED BY 
POLICE OFFICERS ON ARRIVING IN FRANKFURT FROM DASSEN- 
DORF, NEAR HAMBURG, WHERE HE HAD BEEN WORKING AS 
A CARETAKER UNDER AN ASSUMED NAME. BAER WAS THE 
LAST COMMANDANT OF AUSCHWITZ CONCENTRATION CAMP. 
A MAJOR TRIAL IS SOON TO BE HELD. A REWARD OF 
ABOUT £850 HAD BEEN OFFERED FOR INFORMATION. 
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THE ARCTIC OCEAN. ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. NEARING THE END OF HER LAST VOYAGE, THE NINETY- } 


BOTTOM AT ABOUT 1000 FT., SHOWING STARFISH AND A CUP-LIKE SPONGE (LEFT). } FOUR-YEAR-OLD MURRAY RIVER PADDLE-STEAMER ADELAIDE APPROACHING ECHUCA. 
This photograph was taken by a specially designed camera during a mission sponsored ; Formerly the Murray River valley was served by many river steamers; now one of 
by the Terrestrial Sciences Laboratory of the U.S.A.F. Geophysics Research Directorate. } the last of them, Adelaide, has returned to the town where she was built, Echuca, 

he equipment was lowered from 15-ft.-thick ice floes. N Victoria, to be preserved as a national relic and a memorial of bygone days. 
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SE | ite). SEEN 


MONT-DE-MARSAN, FRANCE. A SHEPHERD OF THE LANDES DISTRICT WHO HAS GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND. LEARNING THAT THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD TO SKI- 

FIXED ANTI-FOG LIGHTS ON HIS STILTS. THIS ENABLES HIM TO WATCH AFTER HISFLOCKS { ING: QUEEN SIRIKIT OF SIAM IN A POSITION FAMILIAR ON THE NURSERY SLOPES AT 

IN THE VERY BAD FOGS WHICH AFFLICT THE LANDES. THEY ARE 4LSO USEFUL WHEN { GSTAAD. THE KING AND QUEEN OF SIAM, WHO PAID A STATE VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY 
HE IS DRIVING HIS FLOCK ALONG A ROAD SO THAT CARS CAN SEE THE SHEEP i LAST YEAR, WERE TO BE JOINED AT GSTAAD BY PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 
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CAIRO. REUNITED WITH HIS FAMILY FOR CHRISTMAS: MR. JAMES 
ZARB, SERVING A TEN-YEAR SENTENCE FOR ESPIONAGE. 
Mr. Zarb is seen here with his wife and children in the office of the 
prison Governor (right). A British subject, he was jailed in 1956. 
It was the fifth Christmas he had spent in Tura prison and the first 
time for four years that he had seen his three daughters 
About 1000 people had sent him Christmas cards. 





—- 





area if the decks had not been covered with timber. 





ILLUSTRATED 


REGGANE, SAHARA DESERT. NOT FOR BAYONET PRACTICE BUT TO TEST THE 
EFFECTS OF RADIATION ON TROOPS: DUMMIES, WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING, WHICH 
WERE USED FOR THE FRENCH ATOMIC TEST ON DECEMBER 27. 


MADE A PUBLIC APPEAL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY. THE GUTTED INTERIOR OF THE U.S. CARRIER CON- 
STELLATION WHICH CAUGHT FIRE ON DECEMBER 19 WITH THE LOSS OF AT LEAST FIFTY LIVES 
The wooden scaffolding, seen in the picture, stretching over the deck, was blamed as the 
cause of the disastrous fire. Officials stated that the fire would have been confined to a small 
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(Right if 
SAHARA DESERT. 
AN ENORMOUS MUSH- 
ROOM CLOUD FORMED 
BY THE THIRD 
FRENCH ATOMIC 
DEVICE THE LINES 
OF SMOKE WERE TO 
DETECT THE PRO- 
GRESS OF SHOCK 
WAVES 
The device was 
mounted on a tower 
near the French base 
of Reggane, in the 
Desert of Thirst. 
Many protests fol- 
lowed. President 
Nkrumah called for 
an emergency 
Cabinet meeting. The 
Tunisian National 
Assembly denounced 
the atomic explosion 
and both political par- 
ties of the Federal 
Government of 
Nigeria asked for 
strong measures to be 
taken. Animals that 
survived the test, in- 
cluding 1000 white 
rats and 30 rabbits, 
were flown to Com- 
pi¢gne for laboratory 
tests. 




































+4 , 
BAHREIN. A THREE-YEAR-OLD BOY WHO OFF NORTH CAROLINA. MEN FROM PINE RIDGE,  } 
WAS TO UNDERGO A HOLE-IN-THE-HEART WHICH BROKE IN TWO, BEING RESCUED BY HELICOPTER t 
OPERATION IN LONDON EARLY IN 1961. SINCE Twenty-eight of the crew were taken off by helicopters 
THE FATHER COULD NOT AFFORD TO SEND from the carrier Valley Forge. The tanker broke in two 
THE BOY, THE EDITOR OF A LOCAL PAPER off Cape Hatteras on December 21. Eight men were 


feared lost. Fourteen survivors started legal proceedings 
against the owners on grounds of negligence. 





LA GUARDIA, NEW YORK. THE WRECKED T.W.A. CONSTELLATION, 
WHICH COLLIDED WITH A DC JET OVER THE CITY, BEING REASSEMBLED. 
Over 130 people died when the two aircraft collided in mid-air. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board stated no transistor radio was found in the wreckage of either plane. 
Previously it was suggested one may have caused the DC-8 to go off course. 
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rP HE story of 

Malta in the 
Second World 
War is at once 
glorious and 
depressing; 
glorious because 
of the heroic 
defence of the 
island against 
overwhelming 
odds, and de- 
pressing be- 
cause that de- 
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JOINT-AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. 
ANTHONY HUNTER. 

Mr. Anthony Hunter, who, with 
Mr. Peter Shankland, wrote ‘“‘ Malta 
Convoy,” was born in 1917 and 
educated at Weymouth College. 
Before the war, in which he served 
in the R.A.F. and was taken 


prisoner, he worked as a local fence should 
journalist. He is now assistant n hay 

news editor of the Sunday ever ave 

Dispatch. proved neces- 

sary. <A wiser 


foreign policy in the middle thirties would have 
kept Italy out of the war altogether, while 
common sense should have suggested that it was 
unwise to leave so important a fortress almost 
naked to its enemies. When Italy entered the war, 
we are told by the joint-authors of this book, lack 
of military preparedness on the island was such 
that ‘‘ the defences consisted only of 172 A.A 
guns. There was a complete absence of fighter 
defence. Moreover there were no reserves of food, 
and a determined blockade could have starved out 
the population within a matter of weeks.” 


Fortunately for the British war effort the 
Italians. and Germans were equally lacking in 
prescience. In view of the collapse of France the 
position of General Wavell in the 
Middle East was precarious in the 
extreme in the summer of 1940, and 
in these circumstances the Italian 
plan of campaign was obvious: it 
was, by threatening him all round, 
in order to keep his forces divided, to 
destroy them in detail. At first the 
Italians seemed prepared to do this, 
and they invaded the Sudan, Kenya, 
and British Somaliland; they also 
started bombing Malta, but they 
never attempted to invade the island, 
as they clearly should have done; 
then, to quote General Fuller, ‘‘ hav- 
ing won these Chinese victories 
they passed away into a siesta.” 


What is even more extraordinary 
is that the German Supreme 
Command also failed to _ realise 
the importance at this time of the 
neutralisation, or, better still, the 
elimination of Malta. The only . 
possible explanation is that, compared with 
the invasion of Russia, Hitler looked upon the 
Mediterranean as a sideshow, and of so little con- 
sequence that it did not warrant a diversion of 
forces which might possibly be of use in Eastern 
Europe. All appeals for the transfer of some 
Luftwaffe from the Balkans to the Central Mediter- 
ranean were rejected by the German High Com- 
mand, who persisted in sacrificing maritime needs 
to Continental interests. They did not even allow 
the Italian Navy sufficient fuel to become opera- 
tional, though this fact was not known to the 
British at the time 


It was only belatedly that the Germans began 
to appreciate their fundamental mistake in not 
realising that British sea-power was at the bottom 
of their strategic problem in the Mediterranean, 
and that the road to Egypt ran through Malta. 
Had the island been in Axis hands Rommel could 
have been supplied more rapidly than his adver- 
saries, and Malta should, therefore, have been 
eliminated as Crete had been—before Rommel 
arrived in Africa at all. Instead, in August 1941, 
35 per cent. of his supplies and reinforcements 
were sunk, while by October the figure had risen 
to 63 per cent, so that thanks to planes based on 
Malta, in spite of his 12,000 miles of sea communica- 
tions round the Cape, Auchinleck was able to 
build up his army more speedily than Rommel. 
It was not until the autumn of 1941 and the 
spring of the following year that the German High 
Command set about grasping the nettle which 
was Malta. 


The result was that by the end of May 1942, the 
island had suffered 2470 air-raids, and between 
January 1 and July 24 there was only one raidless 


“ MALTA CONVOY.” By PETER SHANKLAND AND ANTHONY HUNTER. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


period of twenty-four hours. By way of com- 
parison, we are reminded in these pages, the total 
tonnage of bombs dropped on Malta during March 
and April alone was twice that dropped on London 
during the year of its worst attacks. Nevertheless, 
the morale of the garrison and of the civil popula- 
tion was unshaken, which was an example of the 
complete failure of the theory of the Italian General 
Giulio Douhet; that victory in modern war could 





OHIO, THE ONE OIL TANKER FAST ENOUGH TO GET 

THROUGH TO MALTA, SUPPORTED BY H.M.S. PENN AND 

H.M.S. BRAMHAM, ON HER WAY TO MALTA AFTER SHE 
HAD BEEN BADLY HIT. 





OHIO ENTERING GRAND HARBOUR, IN MALTA, HAVING SUCCESSFULLY DEFEATED THE ENEMY’S 
ATTEMPTS TO SINK HER AND SO DEPRIVE THE ISLAND OF FUEL. 





THE END OF OHIO IN GUN PRACTICE ON SEPTEMBER 19, 
1946. SINCE 1942 SHE HAD BEEN IN GRAND HARBOUR 
WHERE SHE HAD SUNK AS HER FUEL WAS PUMPED 
OUT OF HER. (The illustrations from the book “ Malta Convey ~ 
are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Collins.) 


be won by aerial bombardment resulting in the 
demoralisation of the bombed. The original Axis 
plan had been to conquer Malta in July or August 
by an assault to be carried out mainly by German 
forces, but Hitler, without reference either to the 
Italians or to his own naval staff, suddenly post- 
poned the operation, and diverted the supplies 
earmarked for it to Rommel instead. 


The privations suffered by the besieged were 
very considerable indeed. 

A pound of sugar cost a pound for instance. Apart 
from minute quantities of goats’ meat issued to the 





Victory Kitchens 
in July and 
August, 1942, 
there had been no 
legitimate meat 
supplies for a 
year, and a pound 
of beef, when it 
could be had at 
the risk of a heavy 
fine, cost over a 
pound. Chickens serving on board H.M.S, Speedy 
fetched between during the aw of San. eS 
one witnessed the triump! arriva 
ee are of Ohio after the journey described 
: in ‘‘ Malta Convoy.” Born in 1901 
pounds, and rab- and educated at Fettes College, 
bits sold easily at Mr. Shankland worked for a time 
twenty shillings. on documentary films. He is now 
Small quantities teaching in Bournemouth. 
of fish could be 


obtained for about five shillings a pound, and eggs at 
one time reached three and six each... . 

These privations would have been bad enough 
without the continual threat of destruction and death, 
and the wail of sirens heralding the approach of terror. 


JOINT-AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. 
PETER SHANKLAND. 

Mr. Peter Shankland, who was 


Bad as this was, what was worse was the 
shortage of oil upon which the whole economy of 
the island depended. It supplied the power for 
nearly all public utilities, and the water supply 
and sewage works were no exception. Further- 
more, before any convoy could enter Grand 
Harbour sweepers based on Malta had to clear the 
channel and approaches of the mines which were 
replaced nightly by Axis aircraft, submarines, and 
E-boats, and these sweepers were oil-burning in the 
main. Then, again, it was necessary 
to refuel the merchantmen for their 
return journey to Gibraltar, while the 
very cranes which aided the unloading 
of goods derived their motive 
power from oil. By the summer 
of 1942 it was reckoned that unless 
help arrived, Malta would be forced 
to capitulate by September 7, at 
the latest. 


This book tells the story of the 
convoy which brought in the supplies 
necessary to keep the British flag 
flying over the fortress, and in 
particular of the part played in this 
operation by the tanker Ohio which 
was capable of carrying 170,000 
barrels of oil, being “ bigger and 
more capacious than any tanker 
built before.’’ As her name implies, 
she was of American origin, but she 
was flying the British flag when 
she finally limped into Malta with 
her precious cargo, and so saved the day. 


The authors give us a most readable account 
of her career from the April day in 1940 when she 
was launched at Chester, Pennsylvania, until the 
September morning six years later when, the war 
being over and her purpose served, what remained 
of her was deliberately sunk by British gunfire. 
In the interval, after pursuing her lawful occasions 
in the Gulf of Mexico, she had crossed the Atlantic 
to Greenock, she had hoisted the Red Ensign in 
place of the Stars and Stripes, and, in spite of all 
that the Axis could do to stop her, she had reached 
Malta, sorely crippled and barely afloat it is true, 
but yet in time to save the fortress from surrender. 


As the oil flowed out, Ohio sank lower and lower in 


‘the water. The last gallon left her, and simultaneously 


her keel settled gently on the bottom. She had found 
rest at last. 


There had been nothing like it in the history 
of the island since, nearly 400 years before, Don 
Garcia de Toledo and his Spaniards had broken 
the Turkish blockade. 


The authors have told their tale admirably, and 
they have on no occasion lost their sense of pro- 
portion, which is more than can be said for some 
workers in this particular field. Both the text and 
the bibliography prove that they have consulted 
the relevant German and Italian authorities, 
and their approach is subjective. Altogether a 
satisfying and satisfactory book. 


*‘* Malta Convoy.” By Peter Shankland and Anthony 
Hunter. Illustrated. (Collins; 18s.) 
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THE COPPER SCROLL OF QUMRAN: A STORY OF 


HIDDEN TREASURE IN 


A DEAD SEA SCROLL. 


By JOHN M. ALLEGRO, Lecturer in Comparative Semitic Philology, University of 


Manchester, and Leader of two recent expeditions to the Qumran area. 


= Dead Sea Scrolls have produced many 

surprises, but perhaps the greatest was to 
tind among them an inventory of buried treasure, 
engraved painstakingly on strips of copper 
(Figs. 4 to 10). Most of the scrolls preserve biblical 
and other religious texts emanating from a Jewish 
sect who lived in the Judaan Wilderness bordering 
the Dead Sea during, and for a century before the 


time of Christ. They called themselves 


necessarily 
1 have now published it* will be struck with 


the 
concealment 

the Jerusalem area is mainly topographical. 
one point we seem to have a remarkable confirma 


tion 


Those who read the scroll as 


great care bestowed upon the treasure’s 


All the same, the importance of the scroll for 
At 


of the New Testament, in that the scroll 


spring by the Jordanian Department of Antiquities 
in this area, evidence was found that water once 
tlowed out of the rock from which these tombs were 
hewn, at the foot of the Mount of Olives. A niche 
excavated beneath the great “ Zechariah "’ monu- 
ment had a crack in the wall at the back, and 
water was apparently led from this towards the 
rock edge to the west and thus presumably to fill a 
cistern beneath or water some cultivated strip. 

Alongside this monolith is a small rock-hewn 
tomb which was excavated at the same time 
(Figs. 16 and 18). It had never been finished, the 
work having been brought to a dramatic halt, 
possibly by the earthquake which cracked the cliff 
face and brought down its roof. Was this the 
’ of Joseph, called in our scroll “ the 
tomb of Zadok,” i.e. the Just One? This title is 
used of both Jesus and his brother 
James in Chistian tradition. 

Near Jericho, and in the deserts to the 


‘new tomb’ 





the ‘ Poor Ones,”’ so it was hardly 
expected that they should harbour a 
treasure whose precious metals must be 
weighed by the ton and sacred vessels 
counted by the hundred. 

In fact, it seems most probable that 
this inventory of sacred wealth is the 
work of the Zealots who gained control 
of the Jerusalem Temple during the First 
Jewish Revolt (A.p. 66-70) and took steps 
to safeguard its treasures before the in- 
evitable Roman onslaught. It has long 
been suspected that the Essenes left their 
desert home at Qumran before the 
Romans attacked and destroyed it in 
the spring or early summer of a.D. 68, 
and that the Zealots took over its defence 
This now seems certain, and the places 
mentioned in the copper scroll are best 
explained, in my opinion, as desert for- 
tresses to the north and east of the Holy 
City (Fig. 1). Of these, Qumran, or as 
we may now call it by its Old Testament 
name, Secacah, was one. 

The most important location of all 
was, of course, Jerusalem itself.. In | 
keeping with the general cryptic nature | 
of the document, the city is never men- 
tioned byname. Indeed, proper names on 
the whole seem generally to be avoided, 
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west of the Dead Sea, the Zealots appa- 
rently buried more sacred objects. Not all 
of these were precious metals; some were 
valuable only in that they had been dedi- 
cated to the service of God. They thus be- 
came sacred, and not to be used for secular 
purposes. Anyone so using them would be 
guilty of a heinous sin, and I believe that 
the main purpose of this inventory was to 
leave for those who survived the coming 
holocaust a record of where these dedicated 
goods were laid, so that, coming upon 
them by chance in later times, they would 
avoid breaking God’s Law. Indeed, we 
have other evidence that this sort of pre- 
caution was enjoined upon pious jews from 
an early period whenever sacred vessels 
or dedicated produce were hidden where 
they might later be found. 

One of the desert sites is a fortress in 
the biblical Vale of Achor, the modern 
Bugei‘a, a plateau to the west of the 
Qumran range of cliffs (Fig. 15). Here, a 
great mound at the foot of the Judzan hills 
is crowned by the remains of a palace- 
fortress built first by John Hyrcanus (135- 
104 B.C.) and named after him Hyrcania. 
Later it was refurbished and used by Herod 
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FIG. 2. QUMRAN AND THE IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

SHOWING MUHAMMAD'S CAVE, WHERE THE FIRST DEAD 

SEA SCROLLS WERE FOUND; CAVE II; AND CAVE III, 
WHERE THE COPPER SCROLL WAS FOUND. 


or pseudonyms used in their place. Unravelling 
the message has something akin to doing a par- 
ticularly ferocious crossword puzzle. The clues 
are to be found in the Old and New Testaments 
and Jewish literature of the period, including the 
writings of that wonderful, if somewhat biased 
historian, Josephus. 

Thanks to this literature we have a fair idea 
of the layout of the Temple enclave, and we know 
that under the platform ran a number of secret 
passageways, one or two of which seem to be 
referred to in our scroll. It was from these very 
hiding-places that Josephus tells us the Romans 
drove out some wretched Jews who had taken 
refuge there as the Temple burned over their 
heads. He says also, significantly, that the victors 
came out laden with treasure they had found 
hidden beneath ground. Some, then, of the 


treasure of the copper scroll was recovered very 
shortly after the inventory was compiled, but not 


FIG. |. QUMRAN AND THE POSSIBLE HIDING-PLACES OF 
THE TREASURE OF THE COPPER SCROLL: A MAP SHOWING 
THE RELATION OF JERUSALEM, JERICHO, THE NORTHERN 
END OF THE DEAD SEA AND KHIRBET QUMRAN (OR 
SECACAH-MESILLAH) 


places the Treasury of the Temple alongside the 
Women's Court, as is indicated by the story of 
Jesus and the poor widow woman (Mark 12.42; 
luke 21.2). Even more exciting is the possibility 
that in the scroll’s reference to a tomb and 
garden (Fig. 3) under the Pinnacle of the Temple, 
we have a direct pointer to the location of Christ's 
tomb, and to the garden not only of Joseph of 
\rimathea, but that favourite retreat of the 
Master and his disciples, the so-called Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Of course, such an identification must remain 
purely speculative, but at least, thanks to our 
treasure scroll, we have now the first contemporary 
reference to a ‘‘ garden’ across the Kidron, near 
a well-used path leading from the country, and 
on the direct line of approach of anyone coming 
from the south of the city and making for the 
Mount of Olives. If this was not Jesus’s Garden 
of the Agony, it is certain at least that he passed 
right by it, and we know of no other garden in the 
vicinity 

The identification of the scroll’s “ garden 
tomb " with Christ's burial place rests simply on 
the fact that this was the traditional cemetery 
of the Jews from the earliest times, and that in 
Jesus's time as later, it was reserved for the 
sepulchres of only the richest citizens. The great 
monuments which can be seen to-day in the Kidron 
valley beneath the eastern wall of the Muslim 
Haram, which, to a large extent, follows the line 
of the Herodian Temple enclosure, were there 
in Jesus's time (Fig. 17). If Joseph was rich 
enough, he would certainly have tried to make his 
sepulchre here, ‘‘ hewn from the rock,’’ as are these 
monuments. Since the Garden of the Agony was 
quite possibly a funerary garden, there seems no 
reason to avoid making the reasonable assumption 
that the garden Jesus loved so well by the Kidron 
was the one that lay before the tomb of his 
disciple Joseph. It would, furthermore, help to 
explain the strong interest evidenced by Christian 
tradition in this spot beneath the Pinnacle where 
Jesus was tempted once to cast himself, and where 
it was said his brother James was thrown to his 
death by his Pharisaic enemies, thirty years later. 

During excavations carried out last winter and 
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FIG. 3. A PLAN OF THE TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM, WITH 
THE KIDRON VALLEY TO THE EAST AND THE GROUP 
OF ROCK-CUT TOMBS, INCLUDING THAT OF ZADOK, WHICH 
MAY POSSIBLY BE THAT IN WHICH CHRIST WAS ENTOMBED 





the Great, and then by the Zealots, before being 
destroyed by the Roman invaders. In the 5th 
century of our era, some monks from the nearby 
monastery of Mar Saba built themselves a /aura 
out of the remains they found lying on the surface. 
Last spring, a small expedition, sponsored by 
the Daily Mail, went to this and others of the more 
vulnerable treasure sites, with the object of 
recording at least the surface remains. Now that 
my publication of the text of the scroll has been 
made generally available, there is always the 
danger that some of these places might receive 
less well intentioned visits from treasure seekers 
before archeologists can excavate them properly. 
We were able to make a surface survey of this 
ancient fortress, now known as Khirbet el-Mird, 
and our results will be published [Continued opposite. 
* “The Treasure of the Copper Scroll” (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1960). 
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UNROLLING THE COPPER SCROLL : 
THE PROCESS ILLUSTRATED. 
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FIG. 4. WITH THEIR SECRET STILL UNGUESSABLE: THE } A aes on Z wg al FIG. 6. THE SCROLL ON ITS WHEELED CRADLE WAS 
TWO HALVES OF THE COPPER SCROLL BEFORE THEY i, sesame spans seentectnmsemteaemametncentamanntr aan ninttnmarcnntt tata anns senna #\ FITTED UNDER A DEPRESSIBLE REVOLVING SAW, HERE 
WERE UNROLLED AT THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF } FIG. 5. A SPINDLE WAS RUN THROUGH EACH SCROLL, WHICH WAS ; OPERATED BY PROFESSOR H. WRIGHT BAKER OF THE 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
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FILLED WITH PLASTER OF PARIS, WITH A WOODEN DISC AT EACH END. 4 COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
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FIG. 7. A NEWLY-CUT SEGMENT, WITH THE DUST OF AGES STILL ADHERING TOIT,ISLIFTED | FIG. 8. CLEANING A NEWLY-CUT SEGMENT WITH A NYLON BRUSH MOUNTED ON A DENTAL 


AWAY FROM THE MAIN BODY OF THE SCROLL DRILL, WHILE A SUCTION DUCT CARRIES AWAY THE DUST 
te yageeee aanenenees a 
' ‘ 
| Continued.) in detail shortly. | — = rs 


| Here, indeed, is a site 
} demanding a fuller ex- | 
} amination, for it is clear 
} that the original Hyrcanian | 
and Herodian remains must | 
lie only shallowly beneath 
; the surface, and some of 
} the great cisterns beneath 
; the court of the monastery 
} buildings are probably } 
underground chambers of | 
the earlier fortress. The 
second item of the scroll } 
refers toasepulchral monu- {| 
ment, presumably nearby. | 
This we found on the } 
shoulder of a nearby hill 
(Figs. 11 and 12), and 
cleared enough around it to 
make its plan clear and 
allow a survey of the re- 
} mains. The scroll refers to 
; the treasure as buried with- 
in. “the third course of 
stones,’’ evident enough to 
the observer, as may be seen 
from the photograph (Fig. 
12). However, our instru- 
ments, lent to us by the 
[Continued overleaf. 


(Left.) 
} FIG. 9. A CUT SEGMENT FROM 
} THE FIRST COLUMN OF THE 
COPPER SCROLL, WITH AN EN- Rt IR Vs 
GRAVED TEXT IN A STRANGELY FIG. 10. THE COMPLETE COPPER SCROLL, CUT INTO SEGMENTS, CLEANED AND LAID OUT IN 
WRITTEN AND SPELT HEBREW SEQUENCE—IN THE JORDAN MUSEUM, AMMAN; AND REVEALED AS AN INVENTORY OF TREASURE 
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WHERE THE SCROLL WAS DISCOVERED ; 
AND SOME CACHES INVESTIGATED. 
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FIG. 11. ONE OF THE 
HIDING-PLACES MEN- 
TIONED IN THE COPPER 
“THE SEPUL- 
CHRAL MONUMENT,” ON 
A SHOULDER OF THE 
FORTRESS OF HYRCANIA. 


Continued.) Signals 
Research and 
Development 
Establishment, 
Christchurch, gave 
no certain indica- 
tion of its presence 
and we forbore 
naturally to despoil 
the walls of the 
monument without 
clearer evidence. 
Actually, our 
scientists found 
their work ham- 
pered considerably 
in this region by 
the presence of 
large amounts of 
magnetic rock 
which continually 
gave false signals 
on their  instru- 
ments. A great deal 

[Continued opposite. 
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THE “ SEPULCHRAL MONU- 
MENT.” THE TREASURE 
IS DESCRIBED IN THE 
; COPPER SCROLL AS 
} BURIED WITHIN “THE 
THIRD COURSE OF 
STONES.” 
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Continued.| of work 

} needs to be done 

} on these treasure 

| sites, and it is to | 

|} be hoped that | 

| archeologists will 

{ follow up the clues 

| afforded them by 

} the copper scroll | 

| and clarify their 

| history and their 

relevance to those 

dramatic days of 

the First Jewish 

Revolt. Work in 

these desert areas 
[Continued opposite. 
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} 
(Left.) 
m™, } FIG. 13. WHERE THE 
_ COPPER SCROLL WAS 
FOUND—SEE ALSO FIG. 2. 
THE ROOF OF THE CAVE 
HAD COLLAPSED IN 
ANTIQUITY. 
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FIG. 14. WRONGLY KNOWN AS “ MT. GERIZIM " IN THE 1ST CENTURY A.D. AND BELIEVED 
TO BE THE SITE REFERRED TO AS SUCH IN THE COPPER SCROLL. 


FIG. 15. THE FORTRESS OF HYRCANIA (MODERN KHIRBET EL-MIRD) (SEE FIGS. 11 AND 12). 
IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE DEAD SEA AND THE MOUNTAINS OF MOAB. 
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QUMRAN TREASURE ; AND A TOMB WHICH 
COULD HAVE BEEN THAT OF CHRIST. 


FIG. 16. IN THE TOMB BELIEVED TO BE “ ZADOK’S "—SEE FIG. 18—A SKELETON WAS FOUND, 
SHOWING THAT THE TOMB, THOUGH UNFINISHED, WAS NEVERTHELESS USED. 
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Continued.) presents many difficulties. Shortage of water hampered 
our efforts, spring 1960, and the desert tracks are often open only to 
specialised types of wheeled transport, like the Land-Rovers we used. 
Nevertheless, archzological research here is especially valuable, since 
the sparse habitation of the wilderness has left many important sites 
virtually untouched over thousands of years. Of such was Qumran itself 
(Figs. 19 and 20), the 
home of the Essenes 
and the first of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Similarly, the places 
we shall be exploring 
this Christmas and 
New Year farther 
south along the Dead 
Sea coast offer equal 
promise. Sooner or 
later this small begin- 
ning must be followed 
by a systematic 
search over the whole 
of this exciting area. 
The possibilities are 
enormous: one new 
cache of ancient 
documents could well 
outweigh in import- 
ance the whole of 
the treasure of the 
copper scroll. 


(Right.) 

FIG. 18. RECENTLY EXCA- 
VATED: A ROCK-CUT TOMB, 
WHICH MAY BE IDENTIFIED 
WITH “ ZADOK, THE JUST 
ONE"—A TITLE GIVEN IN 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION TO 

CHRIST. 


ene vf 
FIG. 19. IN A DOORWAY OF A ROOM OF THE QUMRAN MONASTERY WAS FIG. 20. POSSIBLY PART OF THE TREASURE RECORDED IN THE COPPER SCROLL: SOME 
SILVER COINS FOUND BURIED IN THREE JUGLETS AT QUMRAN. 


FOUND—AT THIS POINT—A JUGLET PACKED FULL OF SILVER COINS. 
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FIG. 17. IN THE KIDRON VALLEY, AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. ON THE RIGHT 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) THE TOMBS OF “ST. JAMES,” “ ZECHARIAH” AND “ ZADOK.” ON THE LEFT, 


THAT OF “ ABSALOM,” WITH A TENT-SHAPED ROOF. 


OF THE 500 TYRIAN 
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JET PIPES ANGLED 


TAKE-OFF POSITION 


ENABLING LARGE AND FAST 


With the constant increase in both size and speed of military and civil aircraft 
the need has arisen for longer and longer runways. Lengthy runways, especially 
in time of war, have the obvious disadvantage that they take up a great deal 
of space and also mean increased fuel consumption. At the present time the 
large Boeing 707 airliners, when fully loaded, need a run of at least 7000 ft. 
before they can safely become airborne, and there are in existence runways 
of over 9000 ft., and even these are being extended. Aircraft designers and 
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THE LENGTHY TAKE-OFF RUN OF A FULLY - LOADED B. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY BRISTOL SIDDELEY’8.S.53" 
JET ENGINE WITH ITS FOUR THRUST-NOZZLES 
THAT CAN BE CONTROLLED BY THE PILOT TO 


GIVE V.TOL AND S.7.O.L, 
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STARBOARD 
NOZZLE. 
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AIRCRAFT TO DISPENSE WITH LENGTHY ° 
engineers are now fully aware that the only solution to the problem is some | . 
| form of vertical take-off and landing mechanism. For some time various : 
| aircraft companies and engine builders have been flying experimental vertical : 
| take-off machines, of which the Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Flying Bedstead ’’ and the more : 
| recent Short S.C.1 are notable examples. Of course, similar experiments have , 
| been taking place in the United States, the Soviet Union and other countries. ; 


Trials have recently been taking place in Great Britain of the very first strike | 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.Av.A., with the 
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- " . A SUGGESTED DESIGN Fi oR AN AIRLINER WITH TWO"B.S. 
SIDE VIEW OF THE "B.S. 53” ENGINE WITH R FUSELAGE Vi. OINES. 
JET NOZZLES IN FOUR POSITIONS. 
; FOR V.T.O.LL. 
1 
eS eS KORE : 
ANGLED THRUST eis 
$.7.0.L. Kn do 
T.0. a oc) "ig oe 
ANOTHER POSSIBLE APPLICATION OF V.T.O.L.: THE EXPERIMENTAL SHORT 3.1." 
, WITH FOUR VERTICAL JET MOTORS AND ONE FORWARD — THRUST MOTOR 
i. Suga 
oa, ae ' 
’ : = Bim , 
SHORT DESIGN FOR A STRIKE AIRCRAFT WITH , EEN a 
TWO LIFT AND FOUR LIFT-THRUST MOTORS, ee 
HORIZONTAL PROPULSIVE THRUST 
! TO GIVE NORMAL FLYING SPEED. 
i 
: NOZZLES ANGLED SLIGHTLY FORWARD OF THE 
VERTICAL TO GIVE BRAKING THRUST DURING 
APPROACH TO VERTICAL LANDING. 
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aircraft designed for vertical take-off and landing, the Hawker P.1127. The 
construction of such an aircraft has been made possible by the invention of a 
new type of jet engine which gives swivel thrust, i.e., an engine provided 
with four movable jet nozzles, two to starboard and two to port, that can be 
moved and controlled by the pilot. This engine is the Bristol Siddeley B.S.53, 
and it can be said to have altered the whole conception of flying an aircraft 
| off and on to the ground. It will power Hawker’s great new development, the 


® ' operation of Bristol Siddeley Engines Ltd., B.O.A.C., etc. 
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ry tUNWAYS: REVOLUTIONARY VERTICAL TAKE-OFF AND LANDING ENGINES. 


world’s first V./S.T.O.L. (vertical and short take-off and landing) strike aircraft. 
The most revolutionary feature of the B.S.53 is the use of the movable jet nozzles, 
by which the whole of the thrust can be directed downward for lift, backward 
for thrust, forward for braking in flight, or in any intermediate direction. Also 
being developed, and illustrated above, is the U.S. Navy Intruder fighter, which 
has movable engine pipes which can be angled seven degrees down for assisting 
take-off and raised later by the pilot to horizontal for normal flight. 
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XERCISING astonishing self-discipline—for 
the paintings on the walls, though not great 
masterpieces, present a most vivid picture of a 
whole generation—I have been wandering through 
the Charles II exhibition at Burlington House, 
looking only at silver. This by itself is well worth 
a special visit, though anyone with half an eye 
will find it difficult not to be distracted by other 
things. Even so, it is not so easy to get all of it 
the silver—in focus because it is spread around 
several cases with wide inter- 
vals between them and some of 
it—indeed, much of it—is so 
flamboyant, so extravagantly 
luscious, that the more sober 
pieces (of which there are 
many) are in danger of being 
submerged; the eye is so taken 
by exuberant curves that it 
fails to register Plain Janes. 


Nor, as I think I mentioned 
when writing about the 
furniture, is the silver con- 
fined to table-ware. There 
is the enormous mirror for 
example, embossed with putti 
and swags of fruit, the table 
beneath it given to Charles by 
the citizens of London in 1670, 
and the pair of candlestands. 
All these have been lent by 
H.M. the Queen, with the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s silver 
sconces on the wall above 
them. Then there is the group 
of ebony stands, ebony mirror, 
and ebonised table from Knole, 
all mounted with silver, and 
silver fire dogs, silver-mounted 
bellows and a set of silver ©& 
fire-irons belonging to Lord 
Exeter, together with several 
other things of the sort. 


FIG. 1. 


(194 ins. high.) 
In a case with the ex- 
tremely elaborate ewer of Fig. 1 
are two pieces which illustrate 
one aspect of the taste of the 
day extremely well. These are 
the 17th-century Chinese blue- 
and-white vase mounted in 
English silver gilt of about 
1665, belonging to Mr. C. D. 
Rotch, in which the silver- 
smith has paid the best com- 
pliment in his power to the 
porcelain by using decorative 
designs from the vase for the 
cover, which is surmounted 
by a seated hound; and a 
porcelain bowl with silver gilt 
mounts, mostly German but 
with some English additions. 
As to this ewer, it is from 
Augsburg and by Jacob Jager, 
a present from the King to his 
godson Charles Clifford (son of 
the Lord Clifford of the Cabal) 
and has been lent by Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh, together 
with its equally elaborate 
basin. Then, as the final 
triumph of luxury, there 
is the silver-gilt Lennoxlove 
Toilet Service, sent down 
from the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, made in Paris between 
the years 1672 and 1677—eighteen items in all 
probably at the command of the King as a present 
for his cousin Frances Stuart (‘‘ La Belle Stuart ’’), 
Duchess of Richmond and Lennox. 


Yet amid all this, there are at least as many 
fine things which owe their quality not to their 
extravagance but to their sobriety of form. 
Decoration is not by any means discarded 
altogether though occasionally, as in the cup of 
Fig. 2, it is absent except for the engraving which a 
casual glance might pass by as merely another and 





A SILVER PARCEL-GILT EWER, BY JACOB FIG. 2. 
JAGER, AUGSBURG: A PRESENT FROM KING 
CHARLES II TO HIS GODSON, CHARLES CLIFFORD 
(Lent by Lord Clifford of Chudleigh.) (12) ins. 


OF SIR WILLIAM BOOTHBY. 
EXHIBITION, “ THE AGE OF CHARLES II,” NOW AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 
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unusually complicated coat of arms. A closer 
inspection shows that the bowl is engraved with a 
representation of the bag in which the Great Seal 
was kept; that is, this is one of the rare cups made 
from the metal of the Great Seal, which custom 
allowed the Lord Keeper to retain as his perquisite 
whenever it became necessary to order a new one 
Readers may perhaps recollect a recent sale, when 
a fine Elizabethan cup of 1593, made from the 
Great Seal of Ireland for the Lord Keeper Adam 
Loftus, was bought for the Belfast City Gallery 
for £7000. Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper 
1667-72, ancestor of the present owner, Lord 
Bradford, had this cup made from the seal which 
was discarded seven months before he himself 
was removed from office. What is more, Sir 


high.) 





FIG. 3. A SILVER-GILT TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER, WITH SALVER, DATED 1678: ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS 


(Lent by Sir Hugh Boothby, Bt.) 


Orlando is present at the exhibition in a portrait 
by Peter Borsseler in which he is seen holding the 
seal (presumably painted very soon after his 
appointment) while the bag itself, the one made 
for him, has survived and is shown next to the 
portrait. It hasits original cord and fringed tassels. 
The Royal Arms and supporters are embroidered 
in high relief in gold and silver thread on a red 
velvet ground within a border of winged cherubs. 


The three exhibits—cup, bag and painting 
bring back the past with extraordinary vividness. 
A rather hasty perusal of the memoirs of those 





A SILVER STANDING CUP OF 
REPRESENTATION OF THE BAG FOR THE GREAT SEAL, 
AND MADE FROM THE METAL OF THE GREAT SEAL 
(Lent by the Earl of Bradford.) 


LIKE THE OTHER PIECES ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE, THEY ARE PART OF THE 
(12} ins. diam. [salver]). 
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SILVER AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


years can give the impression that the whole 
period was devoted almost exclusively to drunken- 
ness and womanising; one can deduce a similar 
state of affairs to-day from a careless reading of 
the newspapers. Then as now, the ordinary, quiet, 
humdrum existence of many people did not make 
news; dog bites man never has caused comment 
While, in spite of the deplorable example set by 
King and court, not everyone lived a specially 
disordered life, it is rare indeed for the evidence 
to be preserved in a piece of domestic silver. 


Such, | take it, is what we must deduce from 
the inscription engraved on the foot of the salver, 
shown with its two-handled cup, in Fig. 3. This 
January ye 6th An Dom 1678 being the 
21st yeare of my Happinesse,”’ 
which to me is a most touching 
tribute—I presume from the 
owner Sir William Boothby to 
his second wife, for both pieces 
are engraved with their arms. 
But apart from this for 
tuitous circumstance, this 
silver-gilt cup, cover and salver 
represent the achievement of 
the late-17th-century silver- 
smith at its finest, holding the 
balance neatly between rich- 
ness of decoration (those finely 
embossed acanthus leaves) and 
a shape at once gracious and 
logical. This is a virtue in- 
herent in the great majority 
of these silverexhibits, whether 
very famous pieces of plate like 
the Seymour Salt, in silver-gilt 
and crystal, belonging to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company—which 
I can never see often enough, 
with its four eagles round 
the top and figures of hounds 
between them—or the less 
known silver tankard from 
St. John’s College, Oxford, of 
noble proportions and _ plain 
but for a twisted wire girdle, 
a lion couchant thumbpiece 
and three lion feet. 


says * 


1674, WITH A 


The Seymour Salt, more 
satisfying every time I have 
the luck to see it, was pre- 
sented by the Corporation of 
Portsmouth to Catherine of 
Braganza on her arrival in 
England and is described by 
Pepys, who looks down upon 
us in the adjoining gallery near 
that very different diarist 
Evelyn, as ‘‘one of the neatest 
pieces of plate that I eversaw."’ 
When the Queen returned to 
Portugal in 1692 she evidently 
disposed of it to Thomas 
Seymour; the following year 
he gave it to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in return for being 
excused from serving as 
“touch-warden’’—truly a 
Queen’s ransom! Among 
many tankards a little peg- 
tankard bearing the York 
hall-mark for 1665, as smooth 
and as unpretentious as any 
one could wish, looks Scan 
dinavian with its three pome 
granate feet and thumbpiece 
formed by two pomegranates, 
and there areseveral fine pieces 
—vases, tankards, waiters, 
etc.—engraved with those 
pseudo-Chinese scenes which 
had become all the rage by about 1680 and which 
by some miracle do not look incongruous. 


There are many pieces lent by Corporations up and 
down the Country, some of which visitors may per- 
haps recognise from a memorable exhibition held at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall—but that was in 1952, and eight 
years is a long time in which to remember details. 
A particularly interesting piece in this category is 
a tankard belonging to Sudbury, Gainsborough’s 
birthplace, which bears an engraving of the Great 
Fire and of the burial of plague victims; probably 
a present from the King to Sir Edmund Godfrey. 




















A PAINTING BY THE NOTORIOUS FORGER, H. A. VAN MEEGEREN (DIED 1947), WHICH HE TRIED 
TO PASS OFF AS A VERMEER COPY OF VAN BABUREN’S “THE PROCURESS ” (BELOW). 


POSSIBLY THE ORIGINAL WHICH VERMEER INCLUDED IN HIS PAINTING: “THE PROCURESS,” 
BY D. VAN BABUREN (1570-1624), ANOTHER, VERSION IS IN THE RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
(Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Reproduced by courtesy of the Courtauld Institute of Art.) 


The Courtauld Institute, London, is generally known for its outstanding collection 
of Impressionists and Old Masters. What is less known is that a separate part of 
the Institute houses the Laboratory, which is used for the purposes of study in a 
number of the more technical branches of painting, such as how various artists 
use their paints. Naturally one of the most interesting aspects of this study 
is into the gentle art of forgery, and the Institute is well equipped to detect sus- 
pected forgeries by the various scientific means at their disposal. One of the 
pictures illustrated on this page is a forgery by the most notorious of modern 
practitioners, H. A. Van Meegeren, whose numerous “ discovered ’’ Vermeers were 
detected as fakes just after the Second World War. A rather complicated story 
surrounds this particular picture. Two of Vermeer’s canvases—‘‘A Young 
Woman Seated at a Virginal’’ (National Gallery, London) and “‘ The Concert ”’ 
(Gardner Museum, Boston)—show the same picture hanging on the wall; a paint- 
ing which has turned out to be “‘ The Procuress,’”’ by Dirk Van Baburen. Van 
Meegeren, when casting around for new ideas for faked Vermeers, hit upon 
the idea that Vermeer might well have made a copy of this picture as an exercise 
early in his career. By producing a fake of this kind—-Baburen’s composition 
with a hint of Vermeer’s style—-Van Meegeren hoped to evade the insuperable 
problem of producing a convincing imitation of Vermeer’s mature style. He also 
hoped to profit by the interest such an early work would arouse among collectors. 
In fact, he followed much the same line of thought as when he decided to produce 
his well-known series of Vermeer religious subjects. There are two known 
versions of the Van Baburen painting: one (illustrated here) in Boston, and the 
other in Amsterdam. It is not possible to be certain which of the two Vermeer 
used, although it seems likely to be the former. Technically, Van Meegeren was 
not on his best form when he forged this particular ‘‘ Vermeer.”’ It was a late 
fake, and over-confidence was getting the better of his cunning. The means 
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THE FORGER’S ART: A VAN MEEGEREN 
“VERMEER,” AND ITS FAMOUS SOURCE. 
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A DETAIL OF “A YOUNG WOMAN SEATED AT A VIRGINAL,” BY JAN VERMEER (1632-1675), 
SHOWING THE VAN BABUREN CANVAS, OF WHICH VAN MEEGEREN FORGED A HYPOTHETICAL 
VERMEER COPY. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London.) 
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ONE OF VERMEER’S BEST-KNOWN PICTURES: “ A YOUNG WOMAN SEATED AT A VIRGINAL,” 
FROM WHICH THE DETAIL (ABOVE)—SHOWING THE VAN BABUREN—IS TAKEN. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the Vational Gallery, London.) 


adopted to simulate the normal effects of age look contrived and produce 
exaggerated results.- Artificially-produced cracks have been filled in with 
varnish and dark pigments, while the sombre ‘‘ Old Master ”’ look is the 
actual colour of the paint itself, and the paint surface has been abraded in 
places and then crudely made dirty. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 














[' was that great 
plantsman and 
gardener, Mr 
Clarence Elliot, my 
predecessor on this 
page, who restored 
to our gardens that 
grapevine known as 
The >trawberry Grape rom time to time | 
receive letters from readers announcing their 
discovery of it as a great novelty; or wanting to 
know what it is; or asking where they can get it 
It has been widely described, since its restoration, 
as ‘‘ an old English variety.’ 1 am not sure what 
this means: Vitis vinifera sylvestris is a native 
European plant, but it has never been found 
growing in England even as an “ escape,’’ although 
still to be found as a wilding in France. But the 
Strawberry grape is not a vintfera If, by 

‘‘ English,’ those who so describe this 

plant mean that it was produced, either 

as a mutant on some other vine, or by 
hybridisation, in England, like, for example, 

such grapes as ‘‘Cannon Hall Muscat,” 
““Madresfield Court,’’ or “* Forster's 
Seedling,’’ then they are mistaken. For 

there is no mystery about the Strawberry 

grape at all. Its morphology reveals it, 

even to the amateur ampelographist, as an 
American vine, and almost certainly as a 
variety probably established simply by 
selection, of Vitis Jlabrusca, the most 
northerly of the American wild vines. It 

may, however, be a seedling of V. labrusca 
crossed with some other American vine, 
perhaps V. vulpina. But if the shape of 

the leaf, the habit of growth, the leaf colour 

in autumn, and above all the taste of the 

fruit are anything to go by, and they are, 

this vine has not a drop of Old World sap 

in its veins and is, so to speak, a 100 per 

cent. green-sapped Yankee 














In the wild, V. labrusca, like all other 
wild grapes, bears black fruit. But all species 
are apt to produce both white-fruited, 
amber-fruited, green-fruited, and red-fruited 
mutants These fruit colour variations 
were fixed by selection in many varieties of 
\’. vinifera at a very early date. The ancient 
Egyptian vineyards included vines bearing 
fruit in the three main colours. The varieties 
described as “‘ grizzly,”’ e.g. Frontignan, in 
old English garden books and catalogues, 
are red grapes. But I know of no variety 
in which the grizzled red is so nearly 
entirely red as in the true Strawberry grape, 
excepting t'.e very new variety “Cardinal”’; 
which is not yet in commerce here, which 





THE STRAWBERRY GRAPE AGAIN. 

















By EDWARD HYAMS. this taste, by the 

way, goes another 

for certainly by 1870 there were a number of physical attribute 
simple hybrids in cultivation The American which makes it easy 
parent was usually |. labrusca, and its offspring to distinguish Euro 
produced grapes which had a modified version of American hybrid 
the ‘* fox, taste grapes from Vy. 
vintfera (Old World) 

What is this flavour like My own answer varieties: this is a sort of looseness of the grape 
would be, unhesitatingly, liquorice rhe late, skin and the varieties in question are described 
great Bunyard described it as ‘‘ something between in the fruit trade as “ slipskin "’ grapes—-at least 
black currants and an old tomcat To me, and they are in America. Now a very good dessert 
evidently to him, it is very nasty indeed. But the grape should be what the French call craquant 
vigour and productiveness of labrusca x vinifera If you put it between your teeth it should be 
hybrids led to their plantation on quite a large firm and full, and when you bite it it should burst 
scale by the less conscientious of French viticul with a small but clear pop. But slipskin grapes 
teurs. There were two consequences of the planting are slightly flabby under the teeth and when you 
of these and other, better, American vines and bite them the skin breaks flabbily and the pulp 


slides out of the skin into the mouth 
Most, and perhaps all, |’. labrusca hybrids, 
certainly those in which the American 
parentage predominates, are not only 
“foxy,” but also “‘slipskin.”’ It follows 
that V. labrusca simple hybrids are not 
very good grapes. 


If you cross V. labrusca, or one of its 
hybrid seedlings, with a muscat variety, 
then what happens? It is then that you 
obtain some odd and interesting new 
flavours. The “ foxy’ taste loses its rank 
ness; the muscat taste is modified. There 
are to be found in Europe generally, but 
notably in France and Italy, quite a range 
of such hybrid grapes, which, in thei 
morphology favour their vinifera ancestors, 
but whose fruit possesses this odd flavour 
of muscat crossed with “ fox.’’ Continental 
people do not seem to consider that this 
taste resembles that of strawberries; they 
have many names for such vines, but the 
type is Framboise, that is the Raspberry 
grape 


Now it is proverbial that de gustibus 
non est disputandum and | am therefore 
not prepared to say, categorically, that 
Framboise grapes in France do not taste 
like raspberries, and the Strawberry grapes 
in England do not taste like strawberries 
Only that they do not taste of those fruits 
to me; that their flavour is distinctive, 
peculiar and, to my palate, offensive; and 
that in any case the poor texture of the 
lramboise and Strawberry grape varieties 
spoils their fruit 


The ‘true’ Strawberry grape, as 
tracked down, propagated, and distributed 


has magnificent burgundy red fruits, THE STRAWBERRY GRAPE. ITS FRUITS ARE “GRIZZLED RED,” IT IS VERY by Mr. Clarence Elliot, is of particular 
but which, whatever its breeding, has all VALUABLE AS AN ORNAMENTAL, IT IS VERY FRUITFUL AND “ MANY PEOPLE interest to me, however, because while 
the air of a vinifera and looks absolutely FIND THE FRUIT DELICIOUS.” (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) its fruit has the “strawberry” flavour 
nothing like the Strawberry grape quite obviously much modified to a point 
part American hybrids in Europe: a rise in the at which even I do not find it nasty, and many 
Certain North American vines, and among them quantity and a fall in the quality of wine in some people of taste find it very nice indeed—Lady 
\’. labrusca, are notorious for what is described regions of France, though not in those of the Nicolson is one of its admirers—yet the vine itself 
as the “‘ foxiness"’ of their fruit flavour. The grands crus; and the dissemination of Phylloxera looks like a pure V. labrusca. Its vigorous much- 
origin of this term is not nearly as clear as it vastatrix, which, as everyone knows, very nearly branched stems, its almost entire, or simply 
would seem to be: on the face of it, it ought to be exterminated the vine in Europe; and of the two lobed leaves, its white woolliness on the underside 
associated with the species V. vulpina, the Fox other, but fungoid, American vine parasites which of the leaves, its grizzly red fruit, show no sign of 
grape. But somewhere in the history of the have since made it necessary for European vine vinifera sap at all The vine is very valuable as 
domestication of these species there occurs a growers to spend millions on dusting their vines an ornamental, for like so many North American 
Mr. Fox, and it is possible that this peculiar and with sulphur and spraying them with copper plants its autumn colour is magnificent It is 
rather disagreeable flavour is somehow connected fruitful. I have already said that many people 
with his name. The first known introduction of If you cross “ foxy "’ varieties of North Ameri find the fruit delicious. And it is very easy to 
American vines to Europe occurred in the first half can vine species—and by no means all of them have propagate, for like all but one of fifty odd Vites 
of the 19th century. Records of hybridisation this gross fault—-with ordinary ‘ sweet-water "’ it can be grown from hard-wood cuttings taken 
with Old World grapes are unfortunately wanting, grapes, the resultant seedlings tend to have a in November, or from soft-wood cuttings taken in 
but it seems clear that it did begin quite early, watered-down version of the foxy taste. With July, as easily as currant bushes. 
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Left 

AN ELUSIVE PRISONER 
EN ROUTE FOR PARK- 
HURST PRISON, ISLE 
OF WIGHT: ALFRED 
HINDS, WITH A HEAVY 

POLICE ESCORT 
Alfred Hinds, who 
had escaped from 
custody three times 
since he began a 
twelve-year sen- 
tence in 1953, was 
moved from Chelms- 
ford Prison to Park- 
hurst on December 22. 
He was escorted by 
a large number of 
uniformed police and 
plain clothes detec- 
tives. 


(Right.) 

A TRAWLER 
LAUNCHED BY A 
BOWLER OF THE SAME 
NAME: THE FAMOUS 
ENGLAND AND YORK- 
SHIRE FAST BOWLER 
WITH HIS WIFE 
INSPECTING TRUE- 
MAN, WHICH THEY 
LAUNCHED AT A SHIP- 
YARD IN THE 
CRICKETER’S HOME 
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ELUSIVE PRISONER TO A BABY PYTHON : 
A MISCELLANY OF HOME NEWS. 


n” 


A BOULDER FROM BETHLEHEM TO MAKE A FONT FOR COVENTRY CATHEDRAL: A THREE-TON GRANITE THREE KEEPERS CONDEMNED TO AN UNFESTIVE CHRISTMAS ON EDDYSTONE 


ROCK UNVEILED BY A BOY ON DECEMBER 22. 


LIGHTHOUSE—UNTIL A HELICOPTER BROUGHT A WELCOME HAMPER. 


The boy in the picture, seen with Dr. Bardsley, Bishop of Coventry (left) and the Provost, the Very Owing to very bad weather three keepers were unable to come ashore and seemed 
Rev. H.C. N. Williams, unveiled the boulder. He is the son of the Cathedral’s head carpenter. 
boulder will have carved emblems, and will retain its roughness. 











WHERE THREE LOST THEIR LIVES AFTER BEING OVERCOME BY FUMES FROM AN ARTESIAN 


WELL: THE REPTILE HOUSE AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


The doomed to a joyless Christmas. A R.A.F. helicopter braved the storm and 
brought a hamper of food and supplies to the hungry men. 
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WITH NO INHIBITIONS ABOUT SNAKES: A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD VISITOR TC THE NATIONAL SCHOOL- 


BOYS’ OWN EXHIBITION, WHICH OPENED AT OLYMPIA ON DECEMBER 27, FEARLESSLY HANDLING 


Two workmen, who were drilling a hole to extend an artesian well, and a head keeper, 


who tried to rescue them, lost their lives when overcome by heavy fumes. 
keeper was taken to hospital in a serious condition. 


An assistant 


* PERCY,” A 7}-FT.-LONG BABY PYTHON. THE EXHIBITION WAS TO STAY OPEN UNTIL JANUARY 7 


INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBITION WAS A MODEL ROCKET-LAUNCHING SITE. 
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“TOAD OF TOAD HALL”; “SNOW WHITE” ON ICE; AND “HOORAY FOR DAISY.” 


MOLE (RICHARD GOOLDEN) AT HIS MEETING WITH RAT (JOHN WARNER), FROM “ TOAD OF TOAD 
HALL” AT THE WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 


WOODLAND ANIMALS WHICH APPEAR IN THE FOREST SCENES AT THE CHRISTMAS ICE SHOW, 
“SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS,” AT WEMBLEY. 


THE WICKED QUEEN, SNOW WHITE’S STEP-MOTHER ON ICE, PLAYED BY JACQUELINE 
DU BIEF, A FORMER OLYMPIC SKATING CHAMPION 


At the Westminster Theatre for the Christmas season can be seen “‘ Toad of 
Toad Hall,” A. A. Milne’s version for the stage of “The Wind in the 
Willows.”’ Toad’s outrageous career is told again in the person of Gerald 
Campion; Mole can be seen here at the moment when he sees the river for the 
first time and meets Rat, who is to alter his life completely by introducing him 
to boats. Walt Disney’s famous film of ‘“‘ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ”’ 
has been used in adapting the story for a spectacular production on ice at the 





ON THE FIRST STAGE OF HIS RAPID JOURNEY TO DEGRADATION AND PRISON: TOAD (GERALD 
CAMPION) IN HIS CARAVAN AT THE WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 


SNOW WHITE (SUE PARK) WITH THE SEVEN DWARFS IN THIS ADAPTATION OF WALT DISNEY’S 
FAMOUS FILM AT THE EMPIRE POOL, WEMBLEY. 


i, z- » 

, 7 ‘ 

A SCENE FROM THE NEW JULIAN SLADE AND DOROTHY REYNOLDS MUSICAL SHOW “ HOORAY FOR DAISY ” 
AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


Empire Pool, Wembley. This production, which opened on Boxing Day, will 
continue at Wembley until the end of February, when it will goontour. The 
chief star is Jacqueline du Bief, the French and Olympic skating champion. 
This ice show is said to have cost £100,000 to mount. A Christmas show by 
Julian Slade and Dorothy Reynolds, who were responsible for the long-running 
“‘ Salad Days,” is on at the Lyric, Hammersmith; it is entitled Hooray for 
Daisy"’ and it involves a magical beanstalk. 
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DICK WHITTINGTON, THE SUGAR PLUM FAIRY AND CINDERELLA-—IN LONDON. 


(Left.) 

A PRINCIPAL BOY 
PLAYED BY A PRINCI- 
PAL BOY: NORMAN 
WISDOM AS DICK 
WHITTINGTON WITH 
HIS FAITHFUL CAT 
(SADIE CORRE) IN THE 
LAVISH PRODUCTION 
AT THE PALLADIUM 
OF ‘‘TURN AGAIN 

WHITTINGTON.” 


(Right.) 

A RIOTOUS VERSION 
OF MEDIZVAL LON- 
DON FROM “TURN 
AGAIN WHITTING- 
TON,” AT THE PALLA- 
DIUM, WHICH WILL 
RUN UNTIL APRIL 29. 
THE STORY IS RE- 
TOLD IN A PROLOGUE 
AND TWENTY-TWO 

SCENES. 


HE pantomime due 

to have the longest 
run this season is ‘‘ Turn 
Again Whittington ”’ at 
the London Palladium 
with the well-known 
comedian Norman 
Wisdom in the part of 
Dick. The part of Alice 
Fitzwarren, whom the 
future Lord Mayor of 
London marries, is 
played by Yana. The 
pantomime opened on 
December 22 and will 
continue until April 29. 
The five Sugar Plum 
Fairies seen here are 
taking it in turns to 
appear in the Festival 
Ballet’s production of 
“The Nutcracker” at 
the Festival Hall. This 
production, with choreo- 
graphy by David Lichine 
and charming sets by 
Alexandre Benois, has 
been put on for the 
fourth successive year. 
The Rodgers and 
Hammerstein ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella,’’ which is to be seen 
at the Adelphi Theatre, 
is also a revival; it has 
scenery and costumes 
by Loudon  Sainthill, 


Jimmy Edwards as a nik 
whiskered king and Janet SHARING THE ROLE OF THE SUGAR PLUM FAIRY IN THE FESTIVAL BALLET’S PRODUCTION OF “THE NUTCRACKER” AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL: (L.TO R.) 
Waters as Cinderella. BELINDA WRIGHT, MARYLIN BURR, OLGA FERRI, JEANETTE MINTY AND DIANNE RICHARDS. 


FROM “CINDERELLA” AT THE ADELPHI: CINDERELLA (JANET WATERS) WITH HER FAIRY THE KING (JIMMY EDWARDS), CINDERELLA AND THE LORD CHANCELLOR (ARTHUR HOWARD) 
GODMOTHER (JOAN HEAL) BEFORE THE WONDERFUL COACH IN THE RODGERS AND HAMMERSTEIN “ CINDERELLA.” 











bac are a number of birds that charac 

teristically haunt the sandy or muddy flats, 
on the shore or inland but especially around 
estuaries. They have two things incommon. The 
first is that they have longish slender legs and 
long slender bills. The second is that they tend 
to drive the not-so-experienced bird-watcher to 
distraction. We speak of them collectively as 
Che Waders, which is a great convenience. It is 
when we try to identify the species that difficulties 
arise. So many of them are small, shy, elusive 
and not conspicuously marked, so that naming 
them at sight is not easy. There is one of The 
Waders—or perhaps it is not a typical 
wader—that inwardly one hails with joy 
because no effort is needed to name it. 
his is the oyster-catcher or sea-pie. 

Nobody ever thinks, to-day, 
of calling it anything other than 
oyster-catcher. Why this should 
be so is a mystery. Authors of 
English books either fail to men- 
tion oysters as part of its diet, or 
else concede that occasionally an 
oyster may be taken, but that even 
this is doubtful. Yet “ oyster-catcher”’ 
in some form or other is indicated 
in other languages, as in Huftirier-pre 
and A usternfischer. Limpets, mussels, 
cockles and periwinkles are the com- 
mon food of the oyster-catcher, but 
crabs and shrimps, lugworms and 
earthworms, insects and their larv@ 
also figure in the diet. 

American authors on natural 
history tell us that in England the 
oyster-catcher is also called the 
mussel-picker, and the word figures 
in the only American dictionary avail- 
able to me. It is much the more 
appropriate name, yet I have so far 
failed to find it in any book by a 
British author, or in any English 
dictionary consulted. Presumably 
‘“‘mussel-picker’’ is a very local name. 

The most appropriate name of all, 
at least for those birds seen round 
the coasts of the British Isles, is sea- 
pie, in allusion to the pronounced 
black-and-white plumage, which only 
appears black and white ata distance. 
When seen close to, the black parts 
are, as in the plumage of the magpie 
itself, shot with green. There are 
references to the sea-pie (or sea-pye) 
in the early literature in this country. 
In the Northumberland Household 
Book (first edition, 1512) there is an 
entry reminiscent of the custom of 
reserving oyster-catchers for state 
occasions: “ Item, sea-pyes for my 
lorde at princypall feastes and none 
other tyme.”’ 

The change from the simple name of 
sea-pie, which anyone could under- 
stand, to oyster-catcher, which few 
seem able to explain, may have come 
about in one of two ways. The 
charge may be the result of trans- 
lation from the French or German; and 
in this connection it may be that in 
some parts of its range the bird has 
been guilty of spoliating oyster-beds. 
Or, the name may have become more 
generally acceptable as knowledge of 
birds spread from local to world-wide. 

There are six species, and these 
include the European oyster-catcher 
which is generally black above, with 
a black head and neck, and white 
below, the bill ranging from orange to 
vermilion, the legs from pink to flesh- 
coloured. The American oyster- 
catcher of the temperate and tropical 
coasts of the New World, is similarly 
coloured, but there is also the black. oyster-catcher 
of North America. The sooty. oyster-catcher of 
Australia is also black with flesh-coloured legs. 
A wholly black bird can hardly be compared with 
a magpie, so oyster-catcher becomes the more 
appropriate name. 

There are black oyster-catchers in South 
Africa and South America, and there both black 
and pied forms live more or less side by side, 
as they do also in New Zealand. The tendency 
to-day is to regard the single-coloured birds as 
black mutants, and to think of all oyster-catchers 
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WHY OYSTER-CATCHERS ? 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


as members of a single variable and world-wide 


species. This is a somewhat doubtful proposition 


resulting largely from the poor knowledge we have 
of many of these forms. On the other hand, 
oyster-catchers can be variable in their behaviour 

We are becoming accustomed to speak, and to 
think, of animal behaviour following fixed patterns, 













AMONG THE NUMEROUS AND BARELY-DISTINGUISHABLE WADING BIRDS WHICH DART BUSILY 
ACROSS THE MUD-FLATS OF ENGLISH ESTUARIES, THIS ONE AT LEAST CAN BE CLEARLY 
RECOGNISED BY ITS BLACK-AND-WHITE PLUMAGE THE OYSTER-CATCHER 





OYSTER-CATCHERS, ALSO KNOWN AS SEA-PIES, FEEDING AT THE EDGE OF THE TIDE, MOVING 

IN AND OUT WITH THE WAVELETS AND PROBING THE SAND WITH THEIR LONG BILLS FOR A 

VARIETY OF SMALL CREATURES. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THEIR NAME, THEIR HABITS AND 
WHAT APPEARS TO BE THEIR UNCANNY KNOWLEDGE OF ANATOMY. 

Photographs by Jane Burton. 


inherited and variable only within narrow limits. 
As a result, we tend to visualise animals as auto- 
mata, and this is especially true when we are 
studying birds. Doubtless, this idea is basically 
correct. Nevertheless, when one considers the 
beak of the oyster-catcher and the uses to which 
it is put, it seems we must qualify this idea, and 
see the inherited pattern of behaviour as flexible 
rather than rigid. 

Among other things, an oyster-catcher eats 
limpets, which are difficult to dislodge. The bird 
may detach the limpet by a sharp sideways blow 
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before it has had time to pull its shell down tight 
on to the rock surface. If, however, the limpet has 
shut itself down tight, the bill may be inserted 
under the edge and used to prise the shell away 
from the rock. It has been said, also, that the 
oyster-catcher may smash the shell with hammer 
blows of the beak on the upper surface. 

Mussels require a different method of attack. 
Che oyster-catcher must insert its bill into the 
bivalve and sever first one, and then the other, 
of the two muscles by which the mollusc closes its 
shell. If the mussel shuts up tight, the bird may 
then be compelled to attack it from the rear 
through the opening where the “ beard ”’ 
emerges. An oyster, having only one 
muscle to pull the two halves of the 

shell together, needs a different 
treatment. To say the least, these 

various methods of attack indicate 

an extensive knowledge of the 

anatomy of shellfish, which is 

no less remarkable because it is 

inborn whereas you or I must 
acquire it by searching through 
the text-books. 

Oyster-catchers also eat cockles, 
periwinkles, whelks and crabs, each of 
which must also be extracted from its 
hard shell, and each requires a different 
method of attack—-and further know- 
ledge of anatom y— -because an oyster 
catcher uses skill rather than brute 
force. In addition, the bird eats 
cockles, worms and other small invert 
ebrates that it must cat ch by driving 
its bill full-length into the sand and 
probing for them. Like a surgeon's 
hands, the bill is not only strong but 
very sensitive. 

Many birds, and this is true of some 
other animals, eat a diversity of foods, 
and some of these require skill in ex 
tracting the edible parts from the hard 
protective covering. It would be dif- 
ficult to find, however, one that shows 
a greater variety of skills than the 
oyster-catcher. There is, doubtless, 
a basic pattern of behaviour which is 
relatively fixed, but it must be capable 
of being modified by some other ability 
that can only be vaguely defined as an 
appreciation of mechanical devices 

This is not to argue that oyster- 
catchers enjoy a high intellectual 
capacity. In fact, the reverse is true, 
for in other fields of activity they show 
themselves victims of errors arising 
from their own automatic behaviour. 
When nesting, the hen incubates the 
eggs and the cock keeps guard. He 
reacts violently at any intruder, as is 
so often the case with ground-nesting 
birds, displaying vigorously, mobbing 
it by flying at it with outstretched 
wings. The hen also may join in, and 
the pair of them may combine toattack 
even so formidable an opponent as a 
carrion crow. A pair has even been 
seen to fly up, when herring gulls were 
passing overhead, to attack them with 
such vigour that the gulls were glad to 
get away, judging by their cries and 
by the way they took evasive action. 

All this is natural and as it should 
be, and perhaps the birds can also be 
excused for attacking human beings 
that approach the nest. When, as 
T. A. Coward reported, a pair nesting 
on the shore “ flew out over the water 
to mob a passing steamer "’ something 
must have gone wrong with the 
workings of their behaviour pattern 

In this connection, an amusing in- 
cident was related by M.and F. Penrose, 
in 1959. A ewe, with her lamb, was 
grazing near the eggs of a pair of oyster-catchers. 
The lamb ventured too close and was driven off. 
Later, the ewe herself decided to rest and settled 
herself on the ground near the nest, her snout im- 
mediately over the eggs. The cock oyster-catcher 
came into the attack, flapping his wings and pecking 
at the ewe’s nose. The ewe took this placidly at 
first, but eventually rose, turned right about, and 
settled herself once again on the ground, her tail 
this time directed at the eggs. Honour was satisfied. 
The hen oyster-catcher returned to incubate theeggs; 
the cock stood on guard facing away from the sheep. 
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NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD: PRINCESS 
MARGARET’S IRISH HOLIDAY ; STARVATION IN 
THE CONGO; AND NOTABLE BUILDINGS. 


(Right.) 

BACK FROM CHRIST- 
MAS AT SANDRING- 
HAM AND EN ROUTE 
FOR BIRR CASTLE IN 
IRELAND: PRINCESS 
MARGARET AND HER 


JONES AT LIVERPOOL 
STREET STATION. 


After returning from 
Sandringham, Prin- 
cess Margaret and her 
husband flew by a 
normal commercial 
flight of Aer Lingus 
to Shannon Airport 
when they left on 
December 31 to visit 
Birr Castle, Co. Offaly, 
the home of the Earl 
and Countess of 
Rosse. Lady Rosse is 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones’ 
mother. A great 
crowd greeted them 
at the airport and on 
the following day a 
OFF TO CHARTWELL FOR CHRISTMAS: SIR WINSTON AND LADY CHURCHILL great crowd was like- 
LEAVING THEIR HYDE PARK GATE HOME FOR CHARTWELL IN KENT ON DECEMBER 23. Bret pr apeme at St. 
EXCEPT FOR TWO" VISITS TO HARLEY STREET, THIS WAS SIR WINSTON’S FIRST TRIP | tage of MS ee 
OUTSIDE HIS HOUSE SINCE HIS FALL. ON DECEMBER 29 HE ENTERTAINED cess attended morning 
MR. MACMILLAN TO DINNER AT CHARTWELL. service. 


FAMINE IN KASAI PROVINCE: A BALUBA CARRYING HIS SICK EUROPEAN NUNS TENDING STARVING BALUBA CHILDREN IN BAKWANGA, HELPING A STARVING BALUBA CHILD TO EAT SOUP AT 
CHILD INTO A VILLAGE FORTY MILES FROM BAKWANGA. NOW A CENTRE FOR REFUGEES. BAKWANGA—RELIEF WORK BY NUNS. 

On Christmas Day, Mr. Dayal, Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s chief representative in the Congo, was | World Health Organisation doctors and fed on milk and foods flown in by the United Nations. 
able to see in South Kasai what is being done for the thousands of starving children; and The principal foods flown in are dried milk, rice and dried fish. There are about 300,000 
visited hospitals where the children, many of them just skin and bone, are being treated by refugees from the tribal fighting all in need of care and supplies. 


A MODEL OF THE {55,000,000 NUCLEAR POWER STATION WHICH THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE OF ETHIOPIA GIVING A ONE OF LONDON’S MOST STRIKING NEW BUILDINGS: THE 
IS TO BE BUILT AT SIZEWELL, SUFFOLK. PRESS CONFERENCE AT ADDIS ABABA, AFTER THE FAILURE CARLTON TOWER HOTEL IN CADOGAN PLACE. 

This country’s latest nuclear power station is to be built for the OF THE REBEL COUP. HE GAVE THE IMPRESSION THAT This eighteen-storey building has been built to the design 

Central Electricity Generating Board by the English Electric, HE WOULD BE LENIENT TO MANY OF THE REBELS AND THAT of Mr. Michael Rosenauer by Sir Robert McAlpine and 

Babcock and Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Atomic Power Group. HIS DEVELOPMENT PLANS WOULD CONTINUE AS BEFORE. Sons Ltd. for the Hotel Corporation of America. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


RECIPIENTS OF THE NEW YEAR’S HONOURS AND OTHER 


APPOINTED A COMPANION OF HONOUR 


THE EARL OF LIMERICK 
The Earl of Limerick has been appointed 
Companion of Honour in the New Year's 
Honours List. Born in 1888 and educated 
at Eton and New College, Oxford, Lord 
Limerick has been Chairman of the Medical 
Research Council since 1952. He is also a 
Lieutenant of the City of London and a 

director of several firms. 
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CREATED A BARONET: MR. HUGH FRASER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF FRASER 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, who has been Chairman 
and Managing Director of the House of 
Fraser since 1941, has been created a 
baronet for public and charitable services 
He is Chairman and Managing Director of 
a large number of firms, including Harrods, 
which was added to his interests in 1959 
Born in 1903, he was educated in Glasgow 


*, 


CREATED A LIFE PEER: THE RIGHT HON 
TOM WILLIAMS, P.C. 
Mr. Tom Williams, who was Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in the Labour 
Administration, 1945-51, has been created 
a life peer. Born in 1888, he was Labour 
M.P. for the Don Valley Division of York- 
shire from 1922 to 1959. He was Minister 
of Labour, 1929-31, and Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 1940-45 
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CREATED A BARON: SIR ALEXANDER FLECK, 
CHAIRMAN OF LC.I 
In the New Year's Honours List, Sir Alex- 
ander Fleck, who is seventy-one, receives 
the one hereditary barony. He has been 
Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries 
since 1953. In 1955 he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society and in 1957 elected 
President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 
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THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TO LONDON TO RETIRE 





MR. JOHN HAY WHITNEY. 


Mr. John Hay Whitney, who has been the 
Ambassador to London since A... . a 
1957, has had his resignation accepted by Presi- : 
dent Eisenhower. As a farewell gesture he lent | 
his large collection of pictures to the Tate 
Gallery. On returning to the United States he 
plans to devote himself to the New York 
Herald Tribune, which he controls. } 


United States 
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A CANADIAN POLITICIAN: 

THE LATE MR. C. HOWE. 
The Rt. Hon. Clarence Howe, who 
died on December 31 at the age of 
seventy-four, was one of Canada’s 
foremost Liberal politicians. Edu- 
cated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he taught 
Civil Engineering there for a year. 
During his career he was Minister 
of Transport, Supply, Trade and 
Defence Production. 


%, 


> 
APPOINTED CANON OF ST. PAUL’S 
THE REV. A. F. HOOD. 
The Rev. A..F. Hood, Vicar of 
the Guild Church of St. Mary 
Aldermary in the city and dio- 
cese of London, and Canon of 
Monmouth, will succeed Canon 
Marcus Knight, who has become 
Dean of Exeter, as Canon of 
St. Paul’s. He was educated at 
St. Andrew's, Eastbourne, and 
University College, Oxford. 





A SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIAN 
MR. H. T. PLEDGE 
Mr. Humphrey Pledge, who had 
been Keeper of the Science Lib- 
rary, South Kensington, London, 
since 1945, died on December 28, 
aged fifty-seven, after a seri- 
ous illness. After distinguishing 
himself in Natural Sciences at 
Cambridge, he became an assis- 
tant master at Wrekin College. 
He wrote a history of science. 


AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ON THE CRISIS IN BELGIUM: THE PRIME MINISTER, 
M. GASTON EYSKENS (RIGHT), AGAINST WHOM MUCH BITTERNESS IS FELT. 
At this Fress conference on December 30, M. Eyskens said that the strike was a 
concerted attempt to overthrow the legal Government 
mination to remain in power and to push through the austerity legislation \ 
\ which had aroused the strike in the first place. 
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He stated his deter- ; 
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THE OLDEST HIGH COURT JUDGE TO RETIRE 


MR. JUSTICE CASSELS. 

} Mr. Justice Cassels, who is eighty-three, and 
«(i who has been a High Court Judge since 1939, 
\ is to retire on January 10. After working as a 
journalist for fourteen years he was called to 
the Bar in 1908. 
1922-29 and 1931-35. 
and was Recorder of Guildford and, later, of 

Brighton, till he became a judge. 





He was a Unionist M.P., 
He took silk in 1923 
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A U.N.. APPOINTMENT MAJOR- 
GENERAL S. McKEOWN 
Major-General Sean McKeown, 
Chief of Staff of the Eire Defence 
Force, has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
United Nations Forces in the 
Congo. He is fifty, and will re- 
place General Von Horn, who 
has been forced to return to 
Sweden because of ill-health. 
He will be C.-in-C. for one year 








AN ANGLO-IRISH AUTHOR: 
THE LATE MR. SHAW DESMOND. 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, who died on 
December 23, aged eighty-three, 
was well known for his travel 
books, including ‘‘ Windjammer,” 
in which he describes a thrilling 
voyage around Ca Horn in 


1930-31. An authority on spiritu- 
alism, he founded the _ Inter- 
national Institute for Psychical 


Research in 1934. 
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APPOINTED COMPANION OF HONOUR: 
TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN PUTRA. 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra, who is fifty, 
has been Prime Minister of the Federation 
| of Malaya since 1957. Educated at Alor 
Star, Bangkok, and St. Catherine’s College, 
| Cambridge, he joined the Kedah State Civil 
| Service in 1931. He headed the delegation 
to London in December 1955 to discuss the 


DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: 
MR. TYRONE GUTHRIE. 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, the director and pro- 
ducer, has been designated a_ knight 
bachelor for his services to the theatre. 
Administrator to the Old Vic and Sadler's 
Wells, 1939-45, and Director of the Old 
Vic, 1951-52, he is famous for his produc- 
tions of Shakespeare and other classical 
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CREATED A BARONET: SIR JAMES BOWMAN, 
CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL COAL BOARD. 
Sir James Bowman, who is sixty-two, is 
retiring from the National Coal Board, of 
which he has been Chairman since Feb- 
ruary 1956. From 1945-49 he was a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. He was Deputy Chairman 
of the National Coal Board, 1955-56. He 
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DESIGNATED KNIGHT BACHELOR: 
PROFESSOR A. C. B. LOVELL. 
Professor Lovell, who is forty-seven, has 
been Director of the Jodrell Bank Experi- 
mental Station, Cheshire, since 1951. One 
of the world’s leading experts on radio 
astronomy, Professor Lovell also holds the 
position of Professor of Radio Astronomy 
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at Manchester University. He became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1955. 


Federation's future constitution. 


plays. He was born in 1900. 


has done much for miners’ welfare. 
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A GREAT CLASSICAL SCHOLAR AND HUMANIST: 
THE LATE SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
Sir Richard Livingstone, who was President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, from 1933 to 
1950, died on December 26 at Oxford at the 
age of eighty. He was the author of many 
books in which he expounded the value of the 
classics. Also he was a notable administrator, 
doing much to reform not only Oxford but also 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


A PROLIFIC AND LONG-LIVED WRITER: THE 
LATE MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who died at his home near 
Exeter on December 29 at the age of ninety- 
eight, wrote over 250 books, which included 
novels, plays and poetry. Most of his novels 
were about Devon life, and his stage comedy 
of village life, ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’’ written in 
1917, had great success. 
Photograph by Allan Chappelow. 
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THE NEW MEXICAN AMBASSADOR TO LONDON, DR. A. ARMENDARIZ, SEEN 
TOGETHER WITH HIS WIFE AT WATERLOO STATION ON DECEMBER 22. 
Dr. Antonio Armendariz recently arrived in this country to take up his position. 
A lawyer by training, he has held a wide variety of appointments in Mexico. 
Dr. Armend4riz has taught Sociology and Economics at the National University 
of Mexico. He is an authority on finance. 
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TREASURER TO THE QUEEN MOTHER: A 
THE LATE SIR ARTHUR PENN. 
Sir Arthur Penn, who died on December 30, 


ARCHBISHOP OF MUNICH AND FREISING: 
THE LATE CARDINAL WENDEL. 
Cardinal Wendel, the Roman Catholic 


KILLED IN TRYING TO RESCUE TWO MEN: 
THE LATE MR. EDWARD DEXTER. 
Mr. Edward Dexter, a head keeper, and 


NOTED CHURCH ARCHITECT: THE LATE 
SIR NINIAN COMPER. 
Sir Ninian Comper, who died in London on 


Archbishop of Munich and Freising, died on 
December 31 at the age of fifty-nine in 
Munich. He played a large part in the 
organisation of the International Euchar- 
istic Congress held in Munich. He became 
Archbishop in 1952 and the next year he 
was made a Cardinal by Pope Pius XII. 


two workmen he tried to rescue, died in the 

London Zoo on December 29 after being 

overcome by fumes in the Reptile House. 

The workmen were in a pit connected with 

an artesian well. Mr. Dexter, who was 

forty-six, was an acknowledged expert on 
the care of reptiles. 


aged seventy-four, had been Treasurer to the 

Queen Mother since 1946, and Groom-in- 

Waiting and Extra Equerry to the Queen. 

Educated qt Eton and Trinity College, 

Cambridge, he had a fine record in the 

Grenadier Guards in World War I when he 
was adjutant, 2nd Battalion. 


December 22 at the age of ninety-six, was 
the leading Church architect for fifty years 
in the Gothic tradition. He was especially 
talented as a decorative artist and as a 
restorer. Amongst his works is the church 
of St. Mary, Wellingborough. 
Photograph by Allan Chappelow. 
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HE London theatre, in what Rosalind- 

Ganymede called a holiday humour, 
takes in Peter Quince and his drama society 
(Associated Mechanicals of Athens-by-Arden) at 
the Old Vic, and the flare of the Crazy Gang 
down at the Victoria Palace. Between them are 
at least two major pantomimes, some children’s 
plays (I wrote last week of two of these), and a 
new comedy, with incidental Christmas-tree, 
that has got in at the Phoenix among the holly 
and mistletoe of the Christmas list. 


The comedy is called ‘“ The Geese Are 
Getting Fat.’ I doubt whether Arthur Watkyn, 
who wrote “‘ Not in the Book,” regards his new 
work as a massive addition to contemporary 
drama. It is simply a mild diversion. There is 
no need either to be hyperbolical or to descend 
to the modish axemanship of a young man, 
unknown to me, in the kind of notice for which 
one day he may blush. Mr. Watkyn—rashly, 
I suppose, at this time—-has set his people in the 
lounge of a Surrey country-house. The house- 
holder (Michael Wilding) takes Scrooge’s view 
of Christmas; the arrival of a rich, expansive 
relative changes his mind very quickly; and that, 
with decorations, is the play. The decorations 
include a charming alcoholic doctor «(Bobby 
Howes), about whom the B.M.A. would take a 
strong line: he leaves the stage, somewhere 
towards the end, with the warm salute, “‘ Bless 
this house and all who sail in her ! ”’ 


In future the comedy may mean for me a 
couple of performances by Avice Landon and 
Peter Barkworth. Miss Landon knows, as well 
as any actress in the English theatre, how to 
suffer with humorous resignation. Outrageous 
things can be said to her, but she is ready for 
them all. In a children’s play the other 
evening, an endearing fellow, during a sea-fight, 
neatly caught a cannon-ball that whizzed in 
from the wings. Miss Landon, 
with a slight widening of the eyes 
and pursing of the mouth, can 
catch any cannon-ball and set it 
gently down. The children, she 
seems to say with a barely per- 
ceptible resigned shrug, are at 
their games again; we must 
humour them. It is an invaluable 
quality for a comedienne: her 
technique at the Phoenix is as 
expert as ever. And Peter Bark- 
worth as her son—a resolutely 
polite version of the rebellious 
young man—gets his effects with 
the same apparent ease, the under- 
statement that is worth half a page 
of eloquence. ‘‘ The Geese Are 
Getting Fat "’ is lucky in its mother 
and son. It is simply a holiday 
piece, and I imagine that few 
playgoers will wish me to play 
Torquemada to it. 


‘*‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ has its “‘ wild geese that 
the creeping fowler eye.’’ It is 
Puck’s word; I think of the present 
Old Vic revival in terms of 
another phrase, ‘‘ Those things do 
best please me that befall pre- 
posterously.”” Michael Langham 
has allowed the lovers to have full 
preposterous cry. In only one 
other production of our day has 
the Athenian wood been so fiercely used. That 
production lost the poetry; this one keeps much 
of it. Events in the wood are spirited enough for 
twenty holidays; but behind all the chasing and 
racing is the true voice. We can hear it, too, 
in the scenes for the Immortals; Gwen Watford 
though, when I heard her, she was clearly nervous 
—has a properly moonlit tone, and Alec McCowen 
is wisely content to let Oberon’s verse do 
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HOLIDAY HUMOUR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


for all his vigorous technique, seems to be too 
conscious at first that Bottom is a richly funny 
type, or what they used to call in the West “ a comic, 
a scream, and a caution."’ In recollection I am most 
grateful for the moment when Thisbe, having 
borrowed the sword of Demetrius, prepared to stab 
herself, and, in agonised concert, everyone—Court 
party and players—rose to prevent inevitable suicide 





LOUNGING AND SINGING IN LEICESTER SQUARE: A SCENE FROM THE 
REPUTEDLY FAREWELL CRAZY GANG SHOW “YOUNG IN HEART" 
AT THE VICTORIA PALACE. 
Seen in this number (left to right) are: Charlie Naughton and Jimmy 
Gold, Monsewer Eddie Gray, Bud Flanagan, Teddy Knox, and 
Jimmy Nervo. 





A SCENE FROM ARTHUR WATKYN’S SEASONABLE LIGHT COMEDY, “ THE GEESE ARE GETTING FAT,” 
AT THE PHCENIX, WHICH HAS AS ITS THEME CHRISTMAS-TIME DIVERSIONS IN SURREY. 
Here are seen (left to right): Edward Pratt (Michael Trubshawe); Delia Moss (Joyce Heron); 
Sheila Pratt (Agatha Carroll); Clive Wyndham (Michael Wilding); Joyce (Avice Landon); and 


Melvyn Pugh (Eynon Evans). 


One performance delighted me beyond ex- 
pectation: the Hippolyta of Jennie Goossens. 
Mr. Langham had begun the night with some super- 
fluous balletics. Once these were over, and the 
Court had assembled, we realised with a shock that 
Hippolyta, rightly a dusky Amazon, was in chains 
and by no means a willing bride. Indeed, no 
Hippolyta in recollection has ever dreamt of 








putting so withering an emphasis on the 

word ‘‘solemnities.”” It is largely a 

thinking part; I have never known it to be thought 
more expressively, and during the play, when- 
ever Hippolyta has a chance to utter, Miss Goossens 
adds to her character-building. Gradually, Hippo 
lyta is reconciled to her lord—though he will have 
to be careful: consider that argument over the 
‘hounds bred out of the Spartan kind ’’—and at 
the end, in love and ready for the revels, she can 
bear her part in the banter: “ This is the silliest 
stuff that e’er I heard.’’ Here is a part newly- 
created. But the revival, as a whole, is most 
artfully and appreciatively managed, and in the 
tradition of the Old Vic which always does well 
with the ‘‘ Dream.” 


After a grateful look at the delicacy of 
Nicholas Stuart Gray's ‘‘ The Imperial Nightin- 
gale ’’ (Arts), we expand to pantomime where 
again the preposterous rules. This year there is 
uncommon visual beauty as well, in the Loudon 
Sainthill sets for ‘‘ Cinderella ’’ (Adelphi). It is 
the Rodgers-Hammerstein version from 1958, 
with its glades and its ballroom shining as 
before, and again with Jimmy Edwards to sound 
the trumpets of broad comedy. Some con- 
noisseurs hold that the comedy and the settings 
fight against each other; but pantomime (to 
mint a phrase) will be pantomime, and this 
“* Cinderella "’ is likely to crowd the Adelphi as 
much as “ Turn Again, Whittington,” with its 
glowing Nesbittry, will crowd the Palladium. 


There is no one with Robert Nesbitt’s eye 
for holiday splendour, or with his refusal to use 
four people when he can (and does) use eight. 
(Only you must multiply the numbers.) ‘ Turn 
Again, Whittington,’ is the most variegated 
stuff of pantomime. It brings an Empress to 
Morocco (she is the cheerful Thelma Ruby 
whose name suits her), and there is always 
Norman Wisdom, who sings ‘* Old 
Reliable Me,’’ and who, to our con- 
tent, behaves like it. As my 
connoisseur says, ‘He really makes 
the pantomime stand on its head.” 
Wistful, athletic, tireless, Wisdom 
is the man, and we do not sigh, 
as we might have done, for a 
principal boy in the thigh-slapping 
tradition. 


At the Victoria Palace, where 
it is now holiday all the year 
round, the Crazy Gang appears in 
what is said to be its last produc- 
tion; we shall believe that when 
the time comes. The members are 
still “‘ Young in Heart "’ (the only 
true title for an entertainment we 
are justified, for once, in calling a 
Show); and my colleague, W. T., 
writes of them (that is, of Flana- 
gan, Nervo and Knox, Naughton 
and Gold, Eddie Gray, and all): 


“ Crazy Gang rites do not vary. 
In ‘ Young in Heart’ the come- 
dians may be a trifle slower, and 
they may joke more often about 
signs of age—including the 
threatened retirement that no- 
body, least of all the Gangsters 
themselves, will quite credit. But 
in essence this instalment of the 
serial is the same as the others. 
The members of the Gang dress up grandly, in 
Beatonesque Ascot fashions this time; they throw 
food at each other; they look back at the old music- 
hall; Bud Flanagan sings ‘Underneath the 
Arches ' with a sob in the throat; there is a topical 
sketch which parodies a current ‘epic’ film. 
Above all, they are, as they have always been, 
relaxed, friendly, and gay.”’ 





its work. Tom Courtenay is a good- 
tempered shaggy-dog Puck. The Mechani- 
cals will develop. Robert Harris's Quince 
is already there, a desperately con- 
scientious fellow; but Douglas Campbell, 
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“ THE LION IN LOVE ” (Royal Court).—A second play by Shelagh Delaney. 
(December 29.) 


It is that gaiety and friendliness, pre- 
served across the years, that we salute now 
in holiday humour. As Theseus said. 
“Very notably discharged." And _ still 
we refuse to say good-bye 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE TRAGEDY IN THE BALLET “THE INVITATION”: THE GIRL (LYNN SEYMOUR) DANCES AND FALLS IN LOVE WITH THE HUSBAND (DESMOND DOYLE). 

















THE ROYAL BALLET IN THE°-NEW MACMILLAN WORK AT COVENT GARDEN : “THE INVITATION "—A TRAGEDY OF YOUNG LOVE. 


Mr. Kenneth Macmiillan’s new ballet ‘‘ The Invitation,” after a short 
provinciai tour, reached The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on 
December 30. This is a tragic ballet of young love and disillusion in five 
scenes, to music by the late Matyas Seiber, with scenery and costumes by 
Nicholas Georgiadis and lighting by Michael Northen—and statues, which 
have an integral part in the action, by Willi Soukop. The story briefly 


concerns the introduction to sexual love of two adolescents, the Girl, 
brilliantly danced by Lynn Seymour, and her Cousin, very well danced by 
Christopher Gable, the older lovers being a disillusioned married pair, well 
portrayed by Anne Heaton and Desmond Doyle—and the unhappiness and 
probable disaster which ensue. It is set in the early Edwardian period in 
a country-house background. (Photographs by Houston Rogers.) 
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NOT very remarkable year concludes with a 


4 sudden batch of large and remarkable films 
Tunes of Glory and “ Elmer Gantry and 
La Dolce Vita and The World of Suzie 


Wong” which, respectively, take us to the barracks 
of a Scottish castle, a city in the American middle 
west in the ‘twenties, high-society Rome to-day, 
and low-society Hong Kong any day. Let me 
say at the outset that I am enthusiastic (as are 
most of my colleagues) about ‘‘ Tunes of Glory ” 
and Elmer Gantry "’—that I failed to enjoy 

La Dolce Vita ’’ as much as other judges—and 
that I revelled in ‘‘ The World of Suzie Wong ”’ 


rather more than most. Let me, since we are 
in the back-end of the year, deal with these 
four films in backwards order Each one is 


fanciful, and the least successful of the four 
is hardly ever dull 


The dramatic critics almost to a man disliked 
the London production of the play from which 
‘Suzie Wong” derives (it has the same title) 
exceedingly, and said so, cordially. But I began 
my notice of the play with the sentence: ‘‘ Me 
likee Suzie Wong vellee much,”’ and this has turned 
out to be the only universally known sentence 
I have ever written (or probably ever shall write !). 
For lack of any other favourable notices the 
management issued my solitary sentence on a 
placard which I pretended—and sti!l pretend— 
not to see as I travel around. It must be this 
which still gives me a soft spot for ‘‘ Suzie Wong ”’ 
now that she turns up in a film 


It is a simple-hearted tale—as any reader 
anywhere must know by this time—of a young 
American painter who goes to live and paint in a 
Hong Kong hotel, without realising that it is a 
very disorderly hotel indeed, and that the young 
Chinese ladies who decoratively infest it are no 
better or more moral than they should be. Suzie 
becomes the painter’s most persistent and most 





MARCELLO (MARCELLO MASTROIANNI) AND EMMA (YVONNE FURNEAUX) IN A SCENE FROM 
FEDERICO FELLINI'S “ LA DOLCE VITA "—A CYNICAL AND SATIRICAL VIEW OF MODERN ROMAN 
LIFE. (CURZON AND COLUMBIA.) 


possessive model —and the rest is local colour 
which, being Hong Kong’s, is very colourful indeed. 


Now just as “ The World of Suzie Wong ”’ as 
a play was one of London's biggest successes, and 
so continues, in spite of the dramatic critics, so the 
film of the same title looks like winning all un- 
critical folks likewise. It is true that it is about 
one and a half times too long; and it is even truer 
that Mr. William Holden as the hero is about 
one-and-a-half times too old to play that character 
(whose only charm lies in his naivety). But Suzie 
herself is deliciously played by Miss Nancy 
Kwan, and Hong Kong itself is fascinating 
and beguiling, and one way and another 
me likee Suzie Wong vellee much indeed 
all over again! 


On the other hand the film critics, 
almost to a man and a woman, consider 
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that Signor Fellini’s long-awaited “La { pecember 9). 


Dolce Vita ’”’ isa cinematic masterpiece, all 


of it is boring, and all of it is shapeless. 
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FOUR FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 
By ALAN DENT. 


It has an eminently pretentious beginning and 
ending—the first faintly blasphemous and the 
second slightly disgusting. Almost all of the rest 
of it is a protracted orgy (or series of orgies) 
visited by a young Roman journalist or columnist 
This sorry hero is played with remarkable inex- 
pressiveness by a young Italian actor called Marcello 
Mastroianni who has about as much variety in his 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





JOHN MILLS (LEFT) AND ALEC GUINNESS, WHO ARE APPEARING 
IN “ TUNES OF GLORY” (UNITED ARTISTS). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ John Mills and Alec Guinness as two 
contesting Colonels in ‘ Tunes of Glory’ contest also for 
our choice of the last fortnight of the year’s best acting. 
Though one of these two characters commits suicide in the 
end, the two accomplished actors give us a peculiarly exciting 
duel throughout, and neither can be fairly said to be the 
histrionic better of the other. The film—superbly directed 
by Ronald Neame and with an exceptional script by James 
Kennaway—began its London career at the Leicester Square 
Theatre on December 1, and it has, since then, made a 
considerable stir in New York, also.” 


demeanour as a handsome clock. You wind it up, 
and it goes, and eventually it stops—that is all 
one can say of such a performer 


There are some nightmare sequences, but even 
the worst of them do not shock us—or me, at least 
as much as they so obviously set out todo. For 
example, a vicious father, in an access of despair, 
slaughters his two beautiful children and then 
attempts suicide. But we have not really made 
this character’s acquaintance sufficiently to be 
concerned with or even shocked at his excruciating 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE BULLDOG BREED” (Rank. Generally Released, December 19). 

Everybody's favourite but ours—-Norman Wisdom—-falls about and laughs his 3 
head off as usual, this time with the Royal Navy in the background 
“ THE THREE WORLDS OF GULLIVER "’ (Columbia. 
The first two books of Swift's satirical classic bereft of their 
4 gatire entirely, but turned, by skilful trick-photography, into an entrancing 
three-and-a-half hours of it. To me much yarn for tots and nannies. 


OF THE CINEMA. | 


Generally Released, 
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behaviour Far more impressive is a particular 
party in a room ornamented by ten or a dozen 
life-size marble busts of Roman Emperors. The 
cold and icy scorn on these imperial faces clearly 
indicates that modern Rome cannot, however 
hard it may try, stage anything that is really worth 
calling an orgy. Here again | thought that the 
acting of half-a-dozen young ladies with names 
of international standing was poorish and monoto 
nous. The marble busts acted better! 


Much more successful, to my way of thinking 
and looking, is the brilliant adaptation of Sinclair 
Lewis's vivid novel, ‘‘ Elmer Gantry,’’ made by 
Richard Brooks and directed by him. This is the 
story of a pretty young religious revivalist called 
Sister Sharon Falconer (and strikingly well played 
by Miss Jean Simmons, an actress who comes on 
by leaps and bounds). Perhaps-Miss Simmons will, 
in her next few parts, learn not to smile so often, 
especially on occasions when there is no call for 
smiling. One has previously made exactly the 
same criticism of Mr. Burt Lancaster who plays the 
title-réle in this film. But Mr. Lancaster shows 
even less inclination to learn this lesson. His 
smiling becomes him (as Malvolio’s was said to do) 
But, it undoes him also, because its dazzle over and 
over again forbids us to understand whether Elmer 
Gantry is a deep-down humbug or just a superficial 
one. Does he really in his heart of hearts love 
religion? Or is he pretending to love religion for 
the opportunities it gives him to love Sister Sharon? 
We must read the novel again to find out the 
truth of the matter. A better, or at least far more 
intelligible, performance comes from Mr. Arthur 
Kennedy as an alert, unsmiling journalist 


Meanwhile it only need be said further about 
““ Elmer Gantry "’ that its scenes of mob hysteria 
are incontrovertibly, even brilliantly, well done, 
and that if we are to liken the two leading 


FROM THE PARAMOUNT PRODUCTION OF “ THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG”: THE AMERICAN 
ARTIST (WILLIAM HOLDEN) WITH SUZIE (NANCY KWAN), WHOSE PORTRAIT HE HAS JUST 


COMPLETED. (PLAZA.) 


performances to a duel of virtuosity, it is a duel 
which Miss Simmons wins beyond a doubt 


In ‘‘ Tunes of Glory,” on the contrary, there is a 
much more tremendous and much more timely duel 
of virtuosity between no less a brace of actors than 
Mr. John Mills and Sir Alec Guinness. The scene 
is a Scottish castle occupied by the military in 
peace-time. Sir Alec is a very Scottish lieutenant- 
colonel—an alcoholic, a libertine, and a bit of a 
rascal, but immensely popular with his men 
Mr. Mills is the lieutenant-colonel who is sent from 

England to take over—a disciplinarian, 
o™"% a non-alcoholic, an unpopular prig, but 
a born soldier 


Which of these two well-drawn and 
wonderfully acted characters would be 
the likelier one to commit. suicide? 
Obviously one cannot answer this question, 
but can only recommend every reader to 
see this film somehow, thereby starting 
in the best possible way what one hopes 
will be a very Happy New Year 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 79: ON THE EDGE OF THE GULF STREAM. 
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THE EDGE OF THE GULF STREAM CLEARLY MARKED BY RISING VAPOUR IN CONTRAST TO COLD WATER IN THE BACKGROUND. 


This photograph was taken by Mr. Hawthorne Daniel in 1916 from the Danish 
freighter Olav off Cape Hatteras, and it shows one of the rare occasions when 
the Gulf Stream can actually be distinguished by the eye. This is not due to 
any difference in colour but to a thin line of vapour which may be seen drifting 
in the foreground. This was caused by a cold north-west wind meeting the 
moisture-laden air above the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. When the 
ship was half-way over this convenient demarcation line the captain had 
samples of water from the stern and the bow brought up by buckets. That 
from the stern (the Gulf Stream) was about 82 degrees and that from the bow 


was about 62 degrees. Normally when a ship enters the Gulf Stream, this is 
signalled by a rise in temperature rather than by visual evidence; sometimes 
this effect may be extremely sharp. Mr. Daniel says that on the day he took 
this photograph the ship was followed by the largest school of porpoises he 
had ever seen, but when at this point—twelve miles off Cape Hatteras—the 
ship left the Gulf Stream, the porpoises wisely let it go on its foolish way inw 
the cold while they remained in warmer waters. The Gulf Stream, which is 
largely responsible for the mild climate of this country and Northern Europe, 
arises in the Gulf of Mexico and flows up the Eastern American coast. 
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_ are many delightful people 

and things in the world, but unless 
they are sought by delightful seekers, we 
shall not recognise them on the one hand, 
nor hear about them on the other. I have 
no doubt whatever about the charm of 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


has taken a lone hand in the game 
himself, to break up a gang of dope- 
dealers. Fast-moving, with well-drawn 
characters. 

I suspect F. C. Ball’s A BREATH OF 
FrEsH AiR of being more than slightly 
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the Polynesians—in fact, I have recorded 

it with faithful frequency on this page almost any 
week in the last few years—until I almost feel 
like a tourist agent satiated with recommending 
the charms of a country which he has never been 
fortunate enough to visit himself! But when I 
read a book like Mr. David Attenborough’s Quest 
IN PaRADISE, I have no difficulty in beginning all 
over again. Mr. Attenborough—lI have an uneasy 
feeling that I ought to call him “ Dr.’”’ but I don’t 
propose to do any such thing, because that title 
leaves an impression of dryness and desiccation 
which is totally foreign to his personality and to 
his writing—is learned, charming and fortunate. 

He is learned in his own right, for he collects 
specimens of rare creatures from all over the world, 
and is known as a top-ranking zoologist. He is 
charming, because that is his nature, and that is 
how he puts it over to his readers. He is fortunate 
because his recent expeditions have taken him 
into Polynesia, where his particular gifts have 
given him opportunities of which he has made the 
fullest use. His quest has been not only for 
Paradise, which he found incidentally, but also 
for birds of Paradise, about which he has much to 
say. Their plumage is used, of course, in the 
head-dresses of many of the Polynesians with 
whom he made such easy contact, and most readers 
will find that the anthropology, rather than the 
zoology, is the point of this book. Here is a fine, 
objective account of the firewalkers of Fiji, by 
one who cannot accept facile explanations of a 
mystery; a story of the land-divers on the island 
of Pentecost which I cannot recommend to any 
reader who suffers from vertigo; and an analysis 
of ‘“‘cargo’’ cult which is a most lucid epitome of 
the native—I will not say “‘ local,’’ and I must not 
say ‘‘ savage "’—mind coming into contact with 
Europeans. 

Mr. Attenborough’s interest in all that he sees 
and hears is as full of friendliness as of curiosity. 
That is perhaps why he has got so close to minds 
less well instructed than his own; as well as to 
birds, beasts, scenery, and the indefinable essence 
of the places which he has visited. Add to all this 
the illustrations, which are quite magnificent, and 
you will realise that here is a really outstanding 
book of travel and research. 

Another distinguished man of zoological science 
who needs no introduction to readers of The 
Illustrated London News is Dr.—I am quite sure 
of the “‘ Dr.” this time !—Maurice Burton. I 
believe that I might have done well to review his 
MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE among the books 
which I was recommending for children before 
Christmas, because here, if ever, is a clear and 
brilliant guide to the life and habits of the creatures 
which any country boy or girl may expect to see 
in almost any part of the British Isles. Mice and 
voles, moles, hedgehogs, the stoat family, foxes, 
otters, and wild cats are all carefully described, 
with photographs, line drawings, and illustrations 
of what I hope Dr. Burton will allow me to call 
their “ spoor "’! It is a fine book, by no means too 
technical, which should give instruction and 
pleasure to thousands. 

Passing from animals to persons, THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF Miss KNiGuT, edited by Roger 
Fulford, should be of special interest to students 
of the Regency period. Miss Knight was “ lady 
companion ’’—that was the title on which she 
insisted—to Princess Charlotte, unfortunate grand- 
daughter of an equally unfortunate Queen. Miss 
Knight’s career had been unusual. She had lived 
abroad with her mother, and knew Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton. She was a woman of 
character—but of no humour, so far as I can see— 
and she could hold her own (or at least do battle) 
with Royal Dukes, unroyal Duchesses, and the 
whole kaleidoscope of a changing and unpredictable 
Court. Miss Knight is a guide to some of the 
intricacies of a highly intricate era, and there could 
be no better “ guide to a guide,”’ if 1 may put it 
like that, than Mr. Fulford. 

Sir Keith Feiling’s In Curist CHurRcH HALL 
consists of a collection of Christ Church ‘‘ worthies,”’ 
from Richard Hakluyt in the 16th century to 
Stanley Weyman in the 19th. Some readers 
-may be surprised to find that the author has 
chosen something like a second eleven when he 
had at his disposal so portentous a procession of 
Prime Ministers, Viceroys, and great proconsuls, 
but it is true that we have heard enough from 
other pens about Peel and Gladstone, Elgin and 
Dufferin. Sir Keith's style is elegant indeed. Let 
me quote from his essay on Shaftesbury: 

So he was neither a party man, nor a man easy to 
work with: those who claim God as their sole leader 
seldom are. In one moment of exasperation Disraeli 


called him a ‘ vain maniac.’ But the method in his 
madness takes one back to the last delirious words of 
another Christian warrior, King Henry V; “ thou 
liest, my portion is with the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
Shaftesbury had very early chosen that portion, as 
the Evangelicals saw it. All that man has made of 
man—cruelty, abysmal poverty, slum housing, pros- 
titution, drunkenness, factory hands working in relays 
from crack of dawn till nine at night—to sweep away 
such evils had for him one supreme end alone, which 
was to free those enchained souls to follow Christ. He 
therefore, whom an unchristian democracy now 
ignorantly worship for his contribution to their 
Saturday half-holiday or their forty-hour week, would 
mingle his rejoicing with sorrow if he could see them 
now. 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


IKHAIL BOTVINNIK has, as_ universally 

anticipated, elected to exercise his right to a 

return match for the World Championship against 

his supplanter Mikhail Tal ; the encounter is to take 
place in Russia in March. 


A AVA VANDER EEA EV AES 
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Tal has, of course, filled the news ever since he so 
spectacularly gained the title. 


As Leonard Barden has pointed out, however, 
Botvinnik too has been doing remarkably well. 
Far from having been demoralised by his defeat, he 
seems to be playing better nowadays than in the 
match. Perhaps he only played as well as Tal let 
him; careful scrutiny of the games indicates the 
reverse, that Botvinnik was below his normal form. 
The 1961 match may produce better chess than the 
1960. 


In the international team tournament at Leipzig, 
Botvinnik at the U.S.S.R.’s second board made the 
impressive score of 10} out of 13. Here is a charac- 
teristic positional finish: 
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Botvinnik, Black. 
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Neikirch, White. 





22... .R-QI! 23. Q-Q2 


What else? Exchanging twice on his Q8 would 
leave White helpless against the threat of . . . R-Q8. 


The real threat now is 23... . Q-B3! 


For instance, if White were to try to “ consoli- 
date” by 23. R-Rr: 23... .Q-B3! This threatens 
White’s advanced rook a second time. Either 
24. RxQ or 24. R&R in reply would leave a mate 
on the move, whilst 24. R-Qz could be answered 
by 24. ...QxPch; 25. RxQ, RxQ mate. 

y: RxR 25.QxPch R-B2 

24.QxR QQ1! 26. Q-K1 R-K2! 


White resigned. If 27. B~-K3—what else ?—then 
27....Q-Q4 (mot 27.... Rx B? 28.QxR,QxR; 
29. O-K8 mate); 28. Q0-B2, RxB... 





This is remarkably fine, and the book is 
distinguished for its manner as well as for its 
pietas. 

The Crimean War has had a good deal of 
attention lately, and Kellow Chesney has put 
much industry into his CRIMEAN War READER. 
This is a collection of authentic documents— 
letters, diary extracts, accounts from newspaper 
correspondents, and so on—strung together with 
connecting comments by the author. It makes 
rather uneven reading, but some of the extracts 
are interesting, amusing, or pathetic. 

Moving on to the novels—now dropped to a 
thin trickle until the spate of the next spring 
publishing season—I can recommend SEE NAPLEs 
AND Dig, by John Davies, as a good example of an 
adventure story with a touch of romance. It is 
about Italian smugglers and racketeers, and the 
desperate attempts of a single Englishman, who 


autobiographical. It tells the story of 
a family which moved out of the city into 
the country before the first world war. The 
children grow up, attend the village school, 
and have various encounters with the village 
personalities, including the lady of the big house, 
a kindly and eccentric spinster called the Old Gal. 
There is a good deal of village ‘‘ jabberwocky ” 
which I find hard to follow. 

Reginald Payne’s THE WATERSHED is a genuine 
autobiography and I include it among the novels 
only for comparison with Mr. Ball’s effort. Both 
books are essentially about children, but those in 
Mr. Ball’s novel are light-hearted and gay, while 
Mr. Payne’s childhood was dominated by vegetari- 
anism and the sterner religious sects. His some- 
what painful discovery of his true vocation as a 
surgeon is sincerely and movingly told. Both 
authors are good at reproducing children’s 
attitudes of mind. 

Nero Wolfe, with his orchids and his epicurean 
meals, has never been one of my favourite detec- 
tives, partly because I find it difficult to decipher 
the New York idiom of Wolfe’s assistant Archie 
Goodwin. But these books by Rex Stout are 
always readable, and the three short stories in 
THREE aT WOoLFE’s Door—poisoned caviar, 
tycoon strangled by cowboy’s rope, and stabbed 
corpse brought by taxi to Wolfe’s door—are well 
up to standard. 

The Boers, for all their no doubt admirable 
qualities, seem to me to be rather a stuffy race, and 
Stuart Cloete has, in THE Fiercest HEarrt, 
written a long and rather stuffy novel about them. 
These are not the Boers of apartheid, or even of the 
Boer War, but those who made the long trek into 
the heart of Africa during the 1830’s to escape 
from British tyranny. They were patriarchal and 
biblical—and so is this book. The characters are 
always thinking in phrases such as “loins and 
womb,” and the women especially are much pre- 
occupied with pregnancy. But Mr. Cloete, as 
usual, has written a good story. His heroine 
needed a good deal more discipline than she got, 
and I found her favourite stallion rather wearisome 
—no Boer would ever ride anything except a 
stallion, of course—but she was a courageous girl, 
and in the end she married the man who saved her 
from near-rape. It is that sort of book, with a 
good many lions, Zulus, Kaffirs, and red-necked 
Englishmen thrown in. 

A salute of many guns to JANE’s FIGHTING 
SHIPS, 1960-1961, compiled and edited by Ray- 
mond V. B. Blackman, who points out in his 
foreword how difficult it is for the student of naval 
affairs, let alone the layman, to be sure of the 
nature of a “‘ guided missile destroyer.” Is it a 
destroyer of guided missiles, or a destroyer armed 
with guided missiles? Jane’s will tell you this 
and much more. 

And another salute—or, possibly, fly-past— 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Sir Geoffrey de 
Havilland’s first successful flight, recorded in D. H., 
an outline of de Havilland history, by C. Martin 
Sharp. The book brings out how much Britain 
owes to this famous aircraft company for its 
contribution to her defence. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


QuEstT IN ParapDisE, by David Attenborough. 
(Lutterworth ; 18s.) 

MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, by Maurice 
Burton. (Wheaton; 15s.) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Miss Knicut. Edited 
by Roger Fulford. (Kimber ; 30s.) 

In Curist Cuurcn Hatt, by Keith Feiling. 
(Macmillan ; 25s.) 

CRIMEAN War READER, by Kellow Chesney. 
(Muller ; 25s.) 

SEE NAPLES AND Diz, by John Davies. (Collins ; 
155.) 

A BREATH OF FRESH Arr, by F.C. Ball. (Faber; 
18s.) 

THe WATERSHED, by Reginald Payne. (Faber; 
18s.) 

THREE AT WoLFE’s Door, by Rex Stout. 
(Collins Crime Club; 10s. 6d.) 

THe Fiercest Heart, by Stuart Cloete. 
(Collins ; 18s.) 

JANE’s FIGHTING SHIPS, 1960-61. Edited by 
Raymond V. B. Blackman. (Sampson Low, 
Marston ; £5 5s.) 

D.H. An Outline of de Havilland History, by 
C. Martin Sharp. (Faber; 42s.) 
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CRUSILITE 
world 


Fire, earth, air, water; to these four ele- 
ments we have added a fifth: CRUSILITE 
—a unique one-piece silicon carbide elec- 
tric heating element which operates happily 
at temperatures around 1500°C and is used 
extensively in industrial heat-treatment 
processes. Because of its spiral it can 
get hot in the middle while staying cool 
at the ends—a perfect example of central 
heating. 

Over. the last century crucibles and re- 
fractories have brought us into the heat- 
treatment world as has carbon into the 
electrical world. We can therefore offer 
you a technical and design service on 
electrical heat-treatment which is yours 
for the asking. You will surely appreciate 
the cleanliness, ease of temperature con- 
trol, insulation and economy of space that 
our solutions to your heat-treatment prob- 
lems will present. 

At Morgans we favour diversification 
through specialisation, and the application 
of the know-how that we have amassed 
over more than a hundred years in the 
use of a wide variety of raw materials is one 
of the vital factors that will lead us to the 
development of new products. These will 
play the same indispensable role in the 
world of tomorrow as do our existing 
products in the world of today. 


CRUSILITE DEPARTMENT 
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MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 


Part of the Morgan Crucible Group 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE WOLSELEY 6/99. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


be the long-range weather forecast made recently by a well-known meteor- 
ologist proves to be correct then by the time these words appear in print 
we should be well and truly starting a three-month, freeze-up. In that case 
the Wolseley 6/99 should be a very suitable car to own, and I base that opinion 
on the experience of driving it over 300 miles during a foggy, cold and 
snowy week-end. 

This is not to say that fog and snow bedevilled me for the whole distance, 
but for about 100 miles in all the fog imposed a speed limit varying in daylight 
from about 15 m.p.h. to 40 m.p.h., and the snow made driving very tricky at 
most times. In fact, while passing through Birmingham late one afternoon it 
took me one hour to cover a distance of about three miles, less rather than 
more, not because of any fault of the Wolseley but because some 4 ins. of 
rather wet snow had caused a complete traffic hold-up 

Drivers unused to snow were unable to restart because of wheel spin, after 
coming to rest, and from the racing of engines and whirring of tyres it was 
obvious that they were using too low a gear and too much throttle. So with 
delays occurring at — 
every roadjunction = S# 
vehicles were soon j . 
head to tail, moving 
only a few feet at a 
time, in a six-mile 
queue. In this slow- 
motion progress the 
6/99 displayed per- 
fect manners, re- 
starting faultlessly 
without wheel spin 
on second gear with 
a mere whiff of 
throttle and stop- 
ping all-square 
without sliding so 
long as the brake 
pedal was used 
delicately. Mean- 
while the big 
Smith’s fresh air 
heater and demister 
kept the occupants 
warm and thescreen 
and windows clear. 

Fortunately the 
snow largely dis- 
appeared during the 
night and the roads 
improved, so that I 
was able to try the 
car out in a normal 
manner. It is a big, 
roomy five- to six- 
seater, with an over- 
all length of 15 ft. 
8 ins., width of 
5 ft. 84 ins., and 
height of 5 ft., and 
it weighs just over 
30 cwt. Its size 
and proportions 
show off the Pinin 
Farina styling to 
greater advantage, I think, than do the smaller, 1}-litre cars of the B.M.C. range. 

The style of the interior is quietly luxurious. The four wide doors open 
almost through a go-degree angle to give easy access to very comfortable seats 
with sprung backs and deep Dunlopillo cushions, upholstered in leather. The 
floor is covered with deep-pile carpet over felt, tailored to fit properly over the 
transmission hump and tunnel, the fascia is of burr walnut and the doors 
carry walnut cappings to match. The comprehensive furnishing includes 
individual folding centre armrests to the divided bench-type front seats, 
which are individually adjustable, but when placed side by side with armrests 
folded allow three to sit in comfort, a wide central folding armrest to the rear 
seat, and combined armrests and door pulls to all but the driver’s door 

From the technical point of view the 6/99 is interesting for a number of 
reasons. It is of integral construction, is powered by the B.M.C. C-series 
3-litre six-cylinder engine, has a five-speed transmission consisting of an all- 
synchromesh three-speed gear-box incorporating a Borg-Warner overdrive, 
and has disc front brakes. 

With the driver’s seat about midway in its range of movement the pedals 
and steering wheel were nicely within reach and I had good vision ahead 
through the wide, wrap-round screen, while astern I could see the tips of the 
wing fins. The handbrake lever lies at the right of the seat, readily accessible 
but out of the way, and the gear-lever projects to the left beneath the dished 
steering wheel, in the centre of which is the switch for the turn indicators. 

The C-series engine deservedly has a high reputation for performance and 
develops 112 b.h.p. at 4750 r.p.m. It remains smooth and quiet throughout 
its speed range, and is so flexible that the lazy driver need seldom change gear. 
For example, it took the car smoothly up Fish Hill, Broadway, on its 3.9 to 1 


pete 


BUT AT A GREATER COST. 


top gear, starting the climb at 30 m p.h. from the out-of-limit sign, accelerating 
to the left-hand bend where speed had to be reduced to 30 m.p h. momentarily, 
and accelerating again to the summit. 

The transmission is meant to be used, however, for the synchromesh 
mechanism on first, second and top gears is practically unbeatable, and the 
overdrive on second and top is semi-automatic, Overdrive can be locked out 
of use by pulling out a control handle below the centre of the parcels shelf, 
but unless locked out it engages at about 28 m.p.h., when the accelerator is 
momentarily released, to give overdrive-second or overdrive-top according to 
the position of the gear-lever. Overdrive then remains engaged until the 
road speed drops below 25 m.p.h., or until the driver “ kicks down” 
the accelerator in order to obtain normal top or second. 

On normal second over 60 m.p.h. is available, but on overdrive- 
second go m.p.h. is possible, so that it is a very useful gear for rapid 
overtaking, or for a fast climb on a long, straight hill. The road 
speed at 1000 r.p.m. is 18.9 m.p.h. on direct-top gear but on over- 
drive-top of 2.74 
to 1 it is 27 m.p.h., 
so that in cruising 
at 81 m.p.h. on 
overdrive the engine 
is taking things 
easily at a mere 
3000 r.p.m. 

Although road 
conditions were far 
from good it was 
surprising how often 
80 m.p.h. could be 
exceeded, and on 
two occasions a 
speedometer 95 
m.p.h. was attained 
both on direct-top 
and on overdrive- 
top with the car 
still picking up 
speed, so that | 
do not doubt that 
in favourable con- 
ditions a_ three- 
figure speed is 
possible. Accelera- 
tion is quite 
satisfying, and for 
such a roomy family 
saloon decidedly 
brisk, for from rest 
to ‘30 m.p.h. took 
only 4.4 secs. and 
to 60 m.p.h. 14.5 
secs. At the higher 
speeds lively ac- 
celeration is still 
available on the 
appropriate gear 
ratio, but obviously 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE WOLSELEY 6/99, WITH THREE-SPEED GEAR-BOX AND OVERDRIVE, WHICH COLONEL CLEASE is not to be 
HAS RECENTLY BEEN TESTING IN FOG, SNOW AND IN TRAFFIC JAMS. A MODEL WITH AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION IS ALSO AVAILABLE, 
(Price £885, plus £369 17s. 6d. P.T.) 


expected from 
overdrive-top, 
which is intended 
for high-speed cruising with economy but without noise. 

That advantage may be taken of the performance postulates adequate 
road-holding and braking, both of which the 6/99 undoubtedly has. The 
suspension is soft, for comfort, but hydraulic dampers and an anti-roll bar 
both at front and rear maintain good control of it, and body roll is hardly 
noticeable even in fast cornering. Steering is low geared for lightness and 
even in manoeuvring is not unduly heavy; it is precise and has ample 
self-centring action. 

The Lockheed brakes, discs at the front and drums at the rear, with a 
pressure limiting valve to prevent the rear brakes locking, are exceptionally 
powerful and smooth, and give driver and passengers confidence. Only light 
pedal pressure is needed to produce maximum deceleration, thanks to the 
vacuum servo. The descent of Fish Hill on the brakes alone produced no sign 
of fade. 

Equipment is very complete, well grouped instruments including speedo- 
meter, fuel gauge, oil-pressure gauge, temperature indicator, ammeter, and 
clock. Hinged ventilating panels on the four doors, two-speed screenwiper, 
screen-washer, cigar lighter, four ashtrays, dual sun visors, lockable glove- 
box, and two long-range driving lamps, in addition to the normal lighting 
equipment, are included amongst other features. The tail locker provides 
18 cub. ft. of luggage space on a flat floor, with a counterbalanced lid having a 
lock opened by the key of the glove-box. Both front doors have locks operated 
by the key of the ignition/starter switch. 

In short, this big Wolseley is most comprehensively furnished, and cum- 
bines performance with comfort and refinement at the basic price of £885, 
or total price, including purchase tax, of £1254 17s. 6d. 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


RELAX IN COMFORT 
ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 





CARAVAN 


Park where you like, the * room-service”’ of the wonderful new *“ Romany” 
Dormobile self-contained mobile caravan speaks for itself. ‘A cup of tea 
now, sir? Double and two singles did you say? You'll be staying for 
breakfast, of course! No, no, sir—there’s nothing to pay—it’s all in the 
service! Beds for 4, new *‘ Dormatic’ seating for 6, a new improved cooker, 
fluorescent lighting, a sink unit, ventilated cupboards, water tank — oh, and 
a host of other fitments. All for £815. Hotel bills? Never in your 
*Romany’ life !"’ A 2-berth model is also available. 


Illustrated is the Special Equipment ‘ Romany’ with many more extras. 


Price £875. Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 


Full details from Bedford dealers or the designers: 


Dept. I.L.N., 
UTILECON WORKS, 


Phone: Folkestone 51844 


Four times weekly from London. 


FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND 
Established 1773 








ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the’ Cocos Islands. 














THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC *CAA*EAA AND QANTAS 





An Alpine Wonderland with its 
sunny Climate 


Make the most of your 1961 holiday by visiting the 
sunny land of the Valais 

Switzerland's 
most romantic region and starting-point for the great 
highroads of the Alps. — Amid this majestic scenery 
dominated by the mountains with their everlasting snows 
you can be sure of having the holiday of a lifetime. 
And for an extra-special surprise try and go in the 
month of June — when its spring in the Alps 
and mountainsides are alive with flowers. 
There’s a traditional Swiss welcome waiting for you at more 
than a hundred well-known resorts where there are excel- 
lent hotels to suit all tastes and purses . . . places like 





SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 
TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 


For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES'S 
LONDON S.W.1 





When calling at these Canadian Ports 








ZERMATT 
Riffelalp - Riffelberg - Gornergrat 
MONTANA-VERMALA - SAAS-FEE - CRANS s/Sierre 
VERBIER - LEUKERBAD - CHAMPERY 
Sion - Sierre - Martigny - St. Maurice - Champex-Lac 


Brigue - 
Lotschental - Evoléne - St. Luc - Finhaut 


Morgins - Salvan - 


Saas-Almagell - Zinal - Simplon 
Further information from your TRAVEL AGENT; the Swiss Nationa! Tourist Office, 458 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, or the Tourist Office for the Valais, Sion, Valais, Switzerland 











TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 






Ready to wear 
£10. 10.0 


BROCHURE AND SELF. 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 





ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 185 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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MARINE POWER... LTD. 


POWER CRAFT & MARINE ENCINES 


MARKET STREET: POOLE - DORSET 


Grams MARPOW, POOLE 


Telephone POOLE 1730 





LONDON 











What of their 
Future? 


A LITTLE HELP WHEN IT 
iS NEEDED IS WORTH A 
DEAL OF PITY 
This voluntary society has helped nearly 


5,000 children during the past year (includ- 
ing spastics, diabetics and maladjusted). 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON S.E.1/ 








Chilprufe 


days are 
here again 


Colddays,dampdays, changeable 
days—days which demand the 
protection that only Chilprufe 
Pure Wool can provide. 


Made in one quality only, the 
Best but in two weights, light 
weight and winter weight. 


Chilprufe does not chafe 
or restrict. There is no 
finer underwear for the 


active man who needs Pots, 
protection under all con- 


ditions. Investin this most 
economical underwear. 


A further refinement is a new 
range of garments inamixture 
of Pure Wool and Pure Silk. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M. | 
CHILPRUFE MILLS - LEICESTER 


to abe Soy 
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a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada he 4 Magazine Post 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 











WORLD 
WITHOUT 
SHADOW 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S’ DUNSTAN’S 


|, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the Nationo! 
Assistance Act, |948) 
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Dorset ends or begins with the strangest coast of any county. Here the view is eastward from 
Abbotsbury, celebrated for its swannery and for St. Catherine’s Chapel (1), towards the dark 
peninsular Isle of Portland, the quarry “‘island’”’ from which Wren drew the stone for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. On the seaward side, protecting the lake-like waters of the Fleet, curves the long 
sea-piled wall of pebbles known as the Chesil Bank—‘“‘chesil’’ coming from the Old English 
word for shingle. A medley of Dorset peculiarities and specialities occupies the foreground— 
Dorset “‘knobs” and a portion of Blue Vinney cheese (2), a lobster from the rocky, slabby 
shores, and some of the fossils from the natural geological museum of the Dorset cliffs, a fossil 
fish, a fossil starfish, and various sized ammonites (3)—shell-fish which once floated by gas- 
filled chambers in ancient shallow seas. These fossils may be two or three feet across or less 
than an inch, and are named after the ram’s horns of the Egyptian god Ammon—horns such as 
those which curl on the heads of Dorset Horned Sheep (4). 

Here, too, are some of the flowers and butterflies of the county, the rare Silver Studded Blue, 
whose larva is tended by ants, and the much rarer Lulworth Skipper, first discovered at 
Durdle Door, near Lulworth Cove, in 1832; the Stinking Iris or Gladdon (5), the Dorset 
Heath (6), and two flowers of Dorset’s limestone cliffs, the Golden Samphire (7), and the 
Portland Spurge (8). The shield (9) behind the flowers on the right is that of the Mohunes, the 
Dorset family who figure in John Meade Falkner’s adventure tale of the Dorset coast, 
Moonfleet, much of which takes place at the village of Fleet behind the Chesil Bank. The most 
famous line of Dorset’s most famous poet, Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), is inscribed in the 
foreground. 
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Society of Marine Artists 


SENIOR SERVICE 


FAMOUS NAMES IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
H.M.S. DRAKE 


H.M.S. Drake, the Royal Navy Barracks at Devonport, commemorates one of the greatest British seamen, Sir Francis Drake. It was he who put into 


service one of his own ships, the Thomas Drake, as a fire ship rainst the Armada off Calais in 1688. She is pictured here drifting slowly down on the 


— 


tide towards the enemy fleet, which was anchored to leeward, Flames are pouring out of the shoots fitted to her maindeck gunports, and the fire party 


have set her on course and abandoned ship down the taffrail ladder. To the left, enemy ships have cut their cables and are trying to escape. 





